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This is one of those rare books that can help all of us with something that is both troublesome 
and worrisome - our memory. It does this with ease, not by attempting to teach some exhausting 
rote-memory techniques, but in 12 easy and effortlessly smooth steps. 

Shakuntala Devi’s down-to-earth writing and encouraging step-by-step approach puts super 
memory in reach of everyone. As she says, Take my word. You can start applying my memory¬ 
enhancing techniques immediately, right now. Before you will realize, applying my methods and 
strategies will become your second nature.’ 

Shakuntala Devi has been honing and teaching her memory improvement techniques for more 
than 40 years. Super Memory is the result of her life's work, specially tailored to our needs as we 
age, and encompassing all of the many ways we can use a better memory every day. 
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computers. Put to test in the UK, her admirers and critics alike were left in daze 
by her mental abilities. BBC called it a ‘mind-collapsing’ proof of her mental 
abilities, and hailed her as an authentic heroine of the twentieth century. 

An ardent proponent of the infinite capabilities of the human mind, she 
regularly conducts seminars and workshops on ‘mind dynamics’ in which she 
demonstrates and teaches techniques for developing the latent potential of 
human mind, including a range of memory honing techniques. The feed-back 
from these workshops has been enormous, and this book, Super Memory, is born 
out of her intense desire to help each of us to benefit from the brain-power we 
possess. 

She has authored several international bestsellers which have sold millions of 
copies worldwide and have been translated into many languages. She is also the 
recipient of Ramanujan Mathematical Genius Award, which was bestowed on 
her in Washington, USA, in 1988. 
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Introduction 


F or months I had been mentally lobbing around the idea of a memory-improvement book that 
could be pursued in the privacy of a student’s home, at a time best suited to him or her. The 
germ of the idea had been implanted in my mind by several students who had attended my 
memory-development workshops. They wanted me to write a book that they could keep as a 
permanent reference and refresher. It set those mental wheels churning. Sounded like a good 
idea, I thought. 

The idea was cemented by another student. She hugged me spontaneously 
after a session. ‘You’ve changed the way I look at myself!’ she exclaimed. T 
feel I’m brimming over with confidence ... as if I’ve added on more grey cells in 
my brain! I feel now as if ... I could ... take on the world! 

Click! The writer in me responded wholly. I would write this book! 

But ... easier said than done! There I was, pen clutched in anticipation in my 
hand, my eyes staring at a piece of blank paper for an hour. But there were more 
questions than answers jostling for attention in my mind. To whom should I 
address this book? Should I limit its scope to a refresher series for those who had 
attended my memory-improvement workshops? Or should I reach out to anyone 
who wanted to optimise his powers of memorisation and concentration? And if 
so, what should my approach be? What exactly did I wish to communicate? 

The mail delivered the answer! Shalan, a close friend and an author and 
journalist herself, had sent me a short story she’d written in the sci-fi genre. She 
thought (she wrote), it would interest me because it had to do with ... I won’t 
explain it. Instead, I’ll be a little unconventional and, with her permission, 
reproduce the story for you. I think you’ll enjoy the fine ironies it spells out... 


« « 



2044 by Shalan Savur 


Some things don’t change. You’d think that in the year 2004 things would be different from 1944 
or 1844 or 1744 or even as far back as 44 or 4. To think that once man crawled on all fours. But 
that was in the days when The Great Artist Himself was still in the planning stages, or so Darwin 
would lead us to believe. 

But then, Man surprised the Great Artist when he suddenly stood on two feet and found he still 
had two more (later called hands) to eat with, throw with, fight with. It produced the strangest 
results as you can see. 

As Man’s head rose higher, so did his ideas. From the humble bullock-cart, he graduated to the 
automobile and then to the aeroplane until, finally, he designed the rocket. By then, his head was 
well into the clouds and it’s no wonder that he desired to reach the moon. 

The Great Artist was ecstatic. Ah, the marvel he had produced had no limit. He called that extra 
special thingummy inside Man’s brain: Intelligence. But all this was, as you know, in the years 4 
and 44 and perhaps even up to 1944. 

But, remember; we are in the year 2044. Until then the Great Artist was pleased, for Man 
offered Him his prayers in the simplest, if not the quaintest, of ways. He knelt, he bowed, he 
folded his hands, he lit candles, diyas, agarbattis. But things took a different turn. 

Man devised the computer. It began by doing simple little calculations. It added, subtracted, 
multiplied, divided. But as the years passed by, Man added on more and more ideas to make the 
computer’s simple little insides into a complex labyrinth-like network. 

So it came to pass that, by the year 2044, the computer had taken over completely. It had (and 
you must believe this when I say it) Intelligence. Of course, Man patted himself for his progress. 
Now, he had a machine that ate, drank, played sport, waged wars, and even thought for him. 

Indeed, the Great Artist felt a little uncomfortable to have the prayers faxed to Him. It was 
strange to see Man reclining on his easy-do-all chair and languidly blow on a button to send up 
those precious prayers. It was even more strange to see electronic agarbattis come on like 
psychedelic lights. 

I’ve said earlier, things hadn’t changed in 2044. It is just that the methods had become easier. 
But the Great Artist’s great mind was in great turmoil. And well it would be. What had happened to 
that marvel called Man that He had created? 

His muscles were shrinking due to lack of use. Ditto his brain power for ditto reasons. The whole 
world was being run from a keyboard by robots. The Great Artist could see the great world that he 
had designed from a big bang of inspiration shrink and shrivel in front of His great eyes. Would it 
disappear with a whimper? 

So, the Great Artist sat down for a great think. Then, he called all the natural elements to His 
aid. The wind, the water, the sunshine, all of which Man had tried to tame but thankfully had not 
succeeded. 

‘Go forth,’ He commanded. ‘And knock some sense into Man’s head. But don’t hurt him.’ 

‘I’ll blow hot and cold,’ said the wind, for the great lung-power of the earth had regretfully picked 
up Man’s jargon. 

‘I’ll swim against the tide,’ said the water, ‘and have a whale of a time.’ 

‘I’ll serve man days sunny-side down,’ said the sunshine. 

The Great Artist watched with great anxiety the happenings of 2044. It was a devastation which 
even Nostradamus hadn’t foreseen. The wind whirled and twirled things out of shape. The water 



tidal-waved continents from east to west, north to south, and sometimes even north-west or 
south-east or south-west. The sun disappeared for days on end, playing a skilful game of hide- 
and-seek. 

The computers which had been fed with set data and fixed formulae now threw out confused 
signals. Breakfast-shows became dinner-shows. The weather computer threw up its antenna in 
despair. 



As for Man, he didn’t know whether he was standing on his feet or on his head. So to save 
himself he went down on all fours. 

Here, with his ears on the ground, he thought long and hard. He had seen the Stone Age, the 
Bronze Age, the Iron Age, the Steel Age, the Golden Age, the Jet Age, the Supersonic Age, the 
Jazz Age, the Space Age. Not necessarily in that order, for you must remember his brains were a 
trifle scrambled. He concluded that this was the Confused Computer Age. 

He tried to stand on his two feet, but his weakened muscles didn’t allow him to. He tried to 
think, but his rusted brain didn’t allow him to. He tried to pray, but he had forgotten how to. 
Indeed, he thought that the world had come to an end and waited in dread for the final shudder 
that would send him plummeting down the big black hole of the Universe. 

But it didn’t happen. 

For the Great Artist watched over him with great anxiety. And as the earth righted itself Man 
stood up once again and vowed that he would never let himself grow slack and useless. And the 
Great Artist rejoiced greatly. And all this happened in 2044. 


« « 


I chuckled. Unwittingly, Shalan had set the course for my book. Most sci-fi 
writers focus on the war between artificial intelligence and human genius. Man 
versus power-hungry machine. But it took that special Indian mind to go beyond 











the master-slave dystopia, and point to the 'Great Artist’ within and without us 
who could make his own course corrections and set the balance right. 

And, of course, Shalan’s perception melds so smoothly with the New Age 
think — that we should evolve to a higher level of consciousness. A plane in 
which the technology we produce will also alter its emphasis and will be 
directed more at feeding the soul than indulging the collective ego, where 
science will work towards achieving a balance rather than controlling the world 
with its death-dealing weapons. For, science must liberate man rather than 
dehumanising him, must be the source of continuing aliveness for the sustenance 
of the human spirit. All this means, of course, that we must transform ourselves 
in order to transform the machines that we make to transform our world. 

Now I could see it so lucidly. Man is in danger of losing the potency of his 
God-given faculties — by taking them for granted even as he blindly pursues 
and allows himself to be driven by crafted artificiality. In the hands of man, 
Science should be a strong, tensile string that unreels smoothly, allowing man’s 
Intelligence to soar and to garner wisdom from the whispers of information and 
knowledge blowing in the free and open skies of life. Man should never allow 
that Intelligence to be snagged — like Charlie Brown’s kite — and then to be 
shredded and scattered to the winds like lost thoughts. 

Human memory is one of our primary intellectual faculties. Today, in a world 
of files and floppies and discs that can store reams of information and reproduce 
them at will, we tend to forget all too easily that human memory is not merely 
the repository of information in the brain. It is much more than this, and 
something that a machine can never be: a power, a force by which we mentally 
reproduce not just information but also our experiences, by which we shape our 
perceptions, introspect, interpret and analyse the direction our life has taken. 
Thanks to our memory, we can not only reproduce knowledge but also apply it 
to avoid past pitfalls and to steer a better course in the future. 

Memory is also the force that affirms our very identity. Example: Sheetal 
remembers every morning, that she is Sheetal. It is her memory that enables her 
to associate her life’s experiences with her identity as Sheetal. If she hadn’t been 
blessed with a memory, if instead, when she awoke, a computerised monitor 
blinked out the words, GOOD MORNING! YOU ARE SHEETAL!, she would 
be no better than a programmed robot! 

The memory force ensconced and nurtured in our subconscious is the 
eternally-awake, joyous, higher self within us. It is an implanted chip that our 



spirit recognises and rejoices in as an affirmation of our higher intelligence — 
what priests refer to as ‘the soul ever living in God’. For some, memory even 
serves as the bud of immortality. Nurtured and cultivated, it enables them to 
recall not only the events of this life but also of past lives! 

Memory integrates our self (or personhood) with culture, civilisation, 
modernity, country, the world. It can motivate us to great achievements, to 
supreme endeavours. When Rabindranath Tagore started his revolutionary, 
open-air educational institution, he said, ‘I know what it is to which this school 
owes its origin. It is not to any new theory of education, but to the memory of 
my schooldays.’ His memory linked two experiences — ‘our regular type of 
school ... a manufactory specially designed for grinding out uniform results’ and 
‘our family (that) lived in the freedom of ideas ... It made us fearless in our 
freedom of mind ... This was the education I had in my early days, freedom and 
joy in the exercise of my mental and artistic faculties.’ And a living experiment 
called Shanti Niketan was born. 

This is what I want this book to do for you: release the immense power of 
your memory so that you can dream and link events and experiences and take off 
on that joyous flight of spirit where you are free, aloft. From those liberating 
heights, life will appear vital, unfettered, effortlessly smooth. And that’s where 
and how you’ll want to stay for the rest of your life — in the open skies, 
breathing fresh breezes, attuned to your own links of self-discovery. 

This book blooms from the inspired land of the Bharatvasis, named not only 
after the legendary King Bharat, but also for the wisdom of its spiritual 
intellectuals who lived up to their names — for bha means ‘to shine’. It’s there 
in our smritis — our memories. 
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Get Set For An 
‘Unforgettable’ 
Experience! 


How to prepare your mind for its most exciting and challenging 

adventure ever 


A friend of mine, whom I was expecting to drop in at 11 one morning, made it only by three in 
the afternoon. Her explanation: ‘When I sat in the bus, my mind suddenly went blank. I 
couldn’t tell the conductor where I wanted to get off because I couldn’t remember it myself. 
So he punched a ticket to the last stop. I got off, but I felt disoriented. So fogged, in fact, that I 
even forgot my name.’ She stood at the bus-stop till her memory returned. Then she caught the 
next bus to her destination and rang my door-bell, four hours late! 

My friend’s temporary bout of total amnesia is not explained in terms of 
ageing brain cells or a congenitally deficient memory. My friend was an 
unhappy woman, under severe mental and financial strain. Her husband was 
suffering from a progressive, incurable disease. Her emotional ordeal was 
compounded by the sheer practical demands of caring for him. Yet, after a 
bracing cup of hot tea and a bowl of upma, there she was, sitting and laughing 
and joking with me. Nobody would have imagined that, just a few hours before, 
her hopelessness and turmoil had clouded her mind so oppressively that it had 
blanked out memory. 

‘Poor memory’ has been blamed on all kinds of suspects (‘I just wasn’t born 
smart’, ‘Age is catching up with me’), but the fact is that the most common 
culprits are the least suspected ones. Unhappiness, for instance. It can usher in 
the dark, heavy clouds of fear, anger and resentment that overturn your mental 
equilibrium and blotch out memory. Most memory experts fail to give due 
importance to mental tranquility. Yet, in its absence, you might be able to train 
your brain to remember better temporarily, but you will not be able to make 
remembering a lifelong habit. It’s when you possess inner calm that you are able 
to retain your sense of reason, your sense of balance, your sense of humour. In 





this state of rational tranquility, you operate from a basis of fact, not sentiment. 
And facts are what memory is all about. 

A robust memory requires fertile ground on which to thrive. Not only a clear 
mind, but other pre-requisites go into its making. So, before we get down to the 
actual techniques for improving memory, let us make sure that we prepare well 
the soil in which it is to be nurtured. Start with these important preliminary 
strategies before you go on to the next chapter; without them you will not derive 
the full worth of this book. 


Throw Out the Mental Clutter 

Let’s suppose that a month or so ago, you read the word, ‘screever’, looked up 
its meaning in the dictionary and filed away the information for future retrieval. 
Today you’re trying to recall that word, but for some unfathomable reason, it 
eludes you. Why? 

One reason could be the mental blocks that are jamming the highway of your 
mind. Negative emotions are one of the impediments that can impede clear 
traffic. As the Bhagvad Gita says, ‘... From anger results delusion, from delusion 
results confusion of memory ...’ Not only anger, but a scroll of other unhappy 
emotions can fog your mind: fear, depression, self-pity, envy, grief, hatred, 
restlessness, anxiety. With this mist overhanging your mind, your senses can get 
dulled to the point where you are not registering even your immediate 
environment or experiences. Thus, you may: 

• Pass a friend on the street, look at him, but do not see him. 

• Listen to someone who's talking to you, but do not hear her or later recall a 
single word she said. 

• Touch a snake in the wild undergrowth, but do not feel it. 

• Eat a delicious meal served to you, but do not taste it, or later even 
remember what it was you ate! 

• Inhale the gas leaking from your cylinder, but do not register its smell — 
with potentially disastrous consequences. 

Make a conscious effort to weed out negative thoughts from your mind, to 
send it positive, harmonious messages. The great sage, Paramahansa Yogananda, 
asks us to remind ourselves every day: ‘I am a prince(ss) of peace, sitting on the 



throne of poise, directing my kingdom of activity. ’ Memorise this sentence. Say 
it to yourself when you awaken each morning. Repeat it to yourself whenever 
you find yourself in a situation that threatens to upturn your mental equilibrium. 
Until, gradually, you find that equilibrium is more and more easily acquired and 
that finally it gets embedded as a natural feature of your thoughtscape. 

Once this happens, you won’t find yourself turning into a mass of quivering 
jelly with a bad case of exam nerves or interview fright. The mental equilibrium 
you’ve instilled in yourself will still those butterflies in your stomach: All you’ll 
need to do is take a deep breath and tell yourself with confidence, ‘It will all 
come back to me in a minute.’ And it will! 

Keep an Open Mind 


Let me illustrate the importance of this with a riddle which I would like you to 
try and solve. It was set by the mind wizard, Harry Lorayne: ‘Here is the Roman 
numeral IX. Can you add just one mark or symbol to this Roman numeral, and 
change it into the number 6?’ 

If you have a closed mind, you’ll rack your brain 
and never come up with the answer. Or you will give 
up immediately from disinterest. In case you haven’t 
been able to solve Lorayne’s riddle, here is the 
answer: ‘Simply add an “S” in front of the letters IX 
and you’ve formed the word “SIX”!’ 

See what I mean? Your memory knows IX and S 
and SIX. But it’s only if you’re open-minded that you can bridge these separate 
memory strands, link them together and come up with a new concept. 

When you allow yourself to get stuck in a mental groove, you put the brakes 
on your imagination and interest, limiting your ability to build bridges to 
memories, to link a arrive at a solution or a new idea. 



Open-mindedness was precisely the route by which Newton, watching an 
apple fall to the ground, arrived at the laws of gravity. And Archimedes, looking 
at the water overflow from his bath-tub when he was immersed in it, gave the 
world Archimedes’ principle. If these two men of science had not had that 
memory-link ticking in their brilliant brains, they might never have given the 
world those Eureka findings. Which is why I 



say: keep an open mind! 

To do that, youTl need to force your brain out 
of its old, well-worn grooves by keeping 
yourself creatively challenged. Try things like 
designing a new wardrobe for yourself (even if 
you never actually go out and buy up all those 
clothes and accessories), reading a book on an 
unfamiliar subject or dreaming up 10 innovative 
uses for a paper clip. You’ve got to exercise your mind to make it more flexible. 

Rev Up Your Powers of Concentration 

If your attention is not focused, you will not fully absorb a piece of learning or 
other task on hand; and if you do not absorb, you cannot retain. But what most 
people do not realise is that concentration is really a matter of habit. You can 
learn a score of mental exercises to improve your concentration, but if you do 
not transfer these principles to your day-to-day functioning and give them the 
underpinnings of a habit, there will be no lasting impact on your powers of 
concentration. 

Before I continue, let me explain the difference between being preoccupied 
and concentrating. 

Preoccupation is a kind of mental teasing game, with worry nibbling at your 
thoughts and scattering them in several directions so that you are unable to think 
clearly. 

Concentrating, on the other hand, means harnessing your mental forces and 
bringing a bull’s-eye centering of attention to a particular task. Researchers have 
found that this state, which they call ‘flow’, seems to calm down the cerebral 
cortex (where the memory centre is located). This brings a feeling of relaxed 
alertness. There is a loss of self-consciousness. Aches go unnoticed, background 
noises unheard. As distinct from preoccupation, concentration has such positive 
factors as willpower and commitment attached to it. 

One of the chief things running interference with concentration are those 
internal pollutants we’ve talked about before: anger, fear, doubts and 
distractions. These can replace concentration with restless preoccupation and 
mental turmoil. I have already talked about the importance of cultivating the 
positive attitude that will help drive out defeatist thoughts. Optimism optimises 
memory. 








Another concentration trip-up is the pressure of several tasks demanding your 
attention. My advice in such a situation is: Prioritise. Put the most urgent task on 
the front burner and have the other jobs queue up behind it in order of 
importance. Then tackle each task with verve, going from one to the next, with 
an occasional breather in between. 

The ‘verve factor’ is extremely important. It means giving each task your 
absolute attention, bringing to it what I call ‘work meditation’ — becoming one 
with your work. It also means that you should not care about the result. As the 
Bhagvad Gita says: ‘He who does the prescribed work without caring for its fruit 
is a sanyasi.’ If you don’t allow your mind to be distracted by thoughts of what 
you’re going to gain from this work, you’ll be able to bring conviction and 
commitment to the work at hand. And that translates into powerful 
concentration. 

Concentration can sometimes become difficult if an assignment appears 
overwhelming. In this case, try breaking down the assignment into more ‘do¬ 
able’ tasks. If you have to research a report, write it up and present it, make the 
researching a goal in itself. Once that’s done, the second step, outlining it, 
becomes easier. Writing it up becomes your third goal; and then, finally, focus 
on the final step: presenting your findings. Broken down into four manageable 
chunks, it becomes easier for each one to be pursued with effortless 
concentration. 

Concentration dispels chaos and brings in order. And who can deny that from 
an organised mind emerges a powerful memory? 

Take it Easy! 

Many mnemonic experts have devised clever tricks involving a lot of mental 
acrobatics, some so complicated that it is more difficult to learn the tricks than 
just to remember what you wanted to in the first place! Thus, if you’re struggling 
through a complex course and trying to apply one of these very convoluted 
methods to it, you might just decide to give up! Or, your mind will become so 
saturated and fatigued with the strain of learning that you may end up feeling 
like a zombie. Worse, you might even persuade yourself that you’re dumb! 

Rest assured, this book will not have you floundering in deep waters. Which is 
why my first bit of advice to you if you wish to power up your memory is to R- 
E-L-A-X! Don’t be in a tearing hurry to become a human computer. The fact is: 
Relaxation will do your memory more good than frenzied haste. When you’re 

relaxed, your mind is far more receptive. When 



you’re relaxed, you’re sending silent, positive 
messages to your self. That you trust yourself. That 
you’re not questioning your potential, but giving it 
space to expand. Remember, you’re not using this 
book to under any ‘pressure to perform’. 

Take a moment right now to check out how 
relaxed you are. Are your lips pursed, your temples 
drawn, your forehead creased? Are your shoulders 
hunched and tense? Stop right there! Loosen those muscles, stretch those limbs, 
shrug your shoulders before you read on. 

Practise relaxation techniques in the course of your day-to-day routine: they 
provide a natural antidote to the stress response. There are many routes to 
relaxation. One of the best is deep breathing. Breathing deeply creates an aura of 
relaxed awareness — the perfect mental ambience in which to give yourself 
positive suggestions: I will do better; I can remember anything I want. 

Now and then, try some lyming. That’s Caribbean for doing nothing — guilt- 
free. It gives your brain time to process information that it has received while 
you were in overload. 

Music, playing with children, watching a movie... all these can help you shift 
gears from ‘rewed-up’ to ‘relaxed’. But watch it with that old tube. Relaxing 
occasionally before a TV programme is one thing; becoming a TV junkie is 
another. Too much television trains the attention to be passive and dull. Even a 
nuclear physicist, if he spends excessive hours watching Baywatch, could very 
well experience brain drain. 

Check your Diet 



The right diet is one of the essentials of good memory. If you don’t eat properly, 
you don’t nourish the brain. It’s as simple as fuels your brain. When glucose is 
in deficient supply, the brain begins to perform poorly. 

In providing the brain with its fuel, glucose, the body seems to have a special 
need for vitamins of the B-complex group. They act as catalysts in the process 
by which the body burns calories to obtain this fuel. Even a mild deficiency of 
one or more of the B vitamins, research has shown, can affect your memory 
adversely. Of particular importance are 



vitamins B x (thiamine), B 3 (niacin or nicotinic 
acid), Vitamin B 6 (pyridoxine), folate and 
vitamin B 12 (cyanocobalamin). 

Besides this role, the B 
vitamins are also involved 
in the production of 
chemicals needed by the 

brain cells to pass on messages along their nerve pathways. 
Thus, B l5 B 12 , and most particularly choline, are involved in 
the production of acetylcholine, one of the brain’s major 
chemical messengers. Many of the foods touted as ‘brain 
foods’ — fish, liver and eggs — contain choline. Its brain¬ 
boosting benefit has been documented not only in mice but 
also in humans. Research has shown a ‘measurable’ memory¬ 
improving effect in young, healthy adults fed on choline-rich 
lecithin, and the ‘slower’ the subject to start with, the more pronounced the 
effects of choline on their powers of recall. 

But if there were a contest for the most promising nutrient for brain function, 
many researchers believe the prize might be awarded to vitamin B6. Studies 
have found that, in rats as well as in humans, the dendrites — branches of brain 
cells that carry electrical impulses from one cell to another — tend to shrivel up 
and die when deprived of B6. The result: a breakdown in brain circuitry. Dutch 
researchers who studied healthy men in their 70s found that, at the end of three 
months, those who had been put on a daily regimen of B6 performed better on 
tests of long-term memories than a control group who received a placebo (a 
look-alike pill). 

Iron also plays an important role in maintaining alertness. The brain needs 
large amounts of oxygen to function effectively — 20 to 30 times more than 
other parts of the body — and the only way it can get it is through iron-packed 
red blood cells. Some researchers also think that iron influences chemicals and 
pathways that are involved in ‘turning the brain on’, so to speak. In other words, 
in maintaining alertness. 

Studies have shown that children with iron-deficiency anemia have short 
attention spans and problems with new learning; they have also shown that 
boosting iron intake reverses these problems. Other research shows that adults 
too have problems with alertness and recall when their iron levels are in the ‘low 





but normal range.’ 

A ready reckoner of the kind of foods you need to include in your daily diet to 
maintain alertness and boost memory is given on pages 28-29. 

But it’s not just specific nutrients like B vitamins or iron that are crucial to 
alertness and recall. People who have a poor diet in general are the most likely to 
get into trouble. Crash dieting or skipping meals can make you light-headed and 
poorly-focused. 

Remember, though, that balance is the key. Overeating makes your brain 
sluggish and lazy. You know how lethargic you can feel after a grand 
celebratory feast. That’s because, after a large meal, more blood is shunted to the 
digestive tract than to the brain. Your mind will function better if you ensure that 
there is a steady supply of glucose in your bloodstream, and you can do this by 
eating moderate portions spaced out over four to six meals a day. 

Take care to avoid an overabundance of fats (oils, butter, ghee, vanaspati, 
cream); these clog the blood vessels that supply the brain, cutting down on blood 
flow to the brain and impeding its functioning. 



Memory Foods: A Ready Reckoner 


Nutrient Reverses 


Vitamin B, Memory impairment due to fatigue, nervousness or poor 
uptake of glucose by the brain 


Vitamin B s Long-term memory reverses due to malfunctioning in the 
brain’s circuitry 


Vitamin B tJ Memory impairment due to depression, headaches and 
nervous disorders 



Iron 


Memory impairment by oxygenating 
the brain and by influencing 
brain chemicals that promote alertness 





Sources 


Cereals . Rice bran, wheat, barley, maize, bajra. 

Pulses: Peas, soyabeans, bengal, green, black & red gram, moth. 

Vegetables: Lotus stems, capsicum, turnip & beet greens, colocasia & 
radish leaves, potatoes. 

Fruits: Apricots, pineapples, bael, melon. 

Meat & Poultry: Liver, sheep, muttons, eggs. 

Nuts and oilseeds. Milk and milk products. 

Cereals: Brown rice, wheat, barley. Pulses: Soya beans. 

Vegetables: spinach, potatoes, cauliflower, sweet potatoes. 

Fruits: walnuts, bananas, avocados, prunes, raisins. Nuts and oilseeds. 

Fish, Meat and Poultry: Fish, shrimps, sheep, liver, goat, egg yolk, mutton. 
Milk and milk products. 

Cereals & Pulses: red gram, peas, maize, bengal gram. 

Vegetables: parsley, drumstick leaves, turnip greens, cabbage, bitter gourd, 
radish leaves, carrot leaves, brussels sprouts, beet greens, celery leaves, 
cauliflower, fenugreek leaves, cluster beans, turnips, bathua leaves, 
tomatoes green, spinach, french beans, sweet potatoes, round gourds, 
potatoes, ladies fingers, brinjals. 

Fruits: papayas, lettuce, coconuts, Indian gooseberries, guavas, oranges, 
limes, papayas, strawberries, lemons, pineapples, custard apples, lychees, 
raspberries, melon, mangoes, pomegranates. 

Fish and meat. Milk and milk products. 

Cereals: Rice, bajra, wheat, jowar, soya beans. 

Pulses: Bengal gram, moth beans, cowpeas, peas, kidney beans, green gram. 
Vegetables: lotus stems, cauliflower greens, turnip greens, colacasia leaves. 
Fruits: currants, melons, raisins, dates, apricots, custard apples. 

Fish and meat. Milk and milk products. Nuts and oilseeds. 


Check your Alcohol Intake 


Excessive long-term drinking can create vitamin deficiencies (in particular, 
vitamin Bj) that ultimately result in memory impairment. Alcoholics who 
develop a B x deficiency have problems with short-term memory. They may 




remember in detail that little watering-hole round the corner from where they 
lived 10 years ago, but not what they had for dinner the previous night. 

In addition, alcohol itself can be toxic to the brain. 


Get into that Sun 



The brain isn’t nourished by food alone. If you’re sitting 
in a cramped position in a windowless room with no 
fresh air, you’re not going to be able to concentrate or 
memorise well because your brain isn’t getting enough 
oxygen. Go outside occasionally and bask in bright light. 
Like plants, humans, too, get a powerful surge of energy 
from sunlight. Spending 5 or 10 minutes in the sunshine 
can make a tremendous difference in your mood and 
stress level. 

Muscle Up your Memory 


If you get the feeling, more and more often, that you ‘just can’t think straight’, 
check to see whether you’re sitting up straight! Poor posture can put a crimp on 
the blood supply to your brain. And years of allowing your upper body to sag 
can create kinks in the spine that squeeze the two arteries passing through the 
spinal column to the brain, causing an inadequate blood supply. The result? 
Fuzzy thinking and forgetfulness, especially as you age. 

But don’t sit around too much — even if you’re sitting up straight. You’ve got 
to get moving, too! A growing body of evidence suggests that people who are 
aerobically fit may also have an edge intellectually. Researchers in this area are 
convinced that exercise can help improve concentration, creativity and problem¬ 
solving abilities. How? During aerobic exercise, when the heart is pumping hard, 
blood flow to the brain is increased and that changes the biochemistry of the 
brain. There’s an increase in its oxygen supply. 

In one study of adults in their 40s, those who took part in a ten-week 
walking/jogging programme beat a group of sedentary people hands down in the 



time it took them to respond on a test of numbers both 
groups had been asked to remember. 

Another study showed that elderly people put on a 
four-month walking programme improved on six out of 
eight mental-ability tests, including short-term memory. 
The sedentary group showed no improvement. 

Brisk walking is the kind of aerobic exercise that most 
people are comfortable with, even ‘senior citizens’. Other 
aerobic options include: jogging, running, swimming, 
working out on a treadmill or on an exercycle. Choose the 
one that you think you’re likely to stick with, or choose 
more than one if you prefer variety. Just do it! 



Get Good Medical Care 


Mental functioning, including memory, are adversely affected by certain chronic 
illnesses. Among them: heart disease (which can impede blood supply to the 
brain), diabetes, and depression (which can cause transient memory impairment). 
By keeping these ailments under control with good medical care, you can avoid 
their mind-fuzzying effects. 

Think you Can — and You Will 

Constantly telling yourself that you have a memory like a sieve 
is one perfectly good way to sabotage your true intellectual 
potential. Such negative thoughts keep you from pursuing 
knowledge and from learning better ways to remember. And, 
they can become a self-fulfilling prophecy. 

Feeling good about your ability to learn is one of the first 
things you’ll need to work at if you want to improve your 
memory. If you’ve been boffing yourself on the head with the 
conviction that you are lousy at learning, remember what mind trainers know so 
well: you really have a lot more brain than you think, and you can learn to use 
more of it than you ever thought possible. 





Crush These Memory Myths 


Myth : There Is A 'Best Time’ for Learning 

Truth : The Clock Has Nothing 

To Do With Remembering 


Strange theories about memory and learning are constantly being thrown up. 
Some experts tell you that if you’re a deep night-sleeper and a light-morning 
sleeper, your best times for learning are the one or two hours immediately after 
you awaken. And that, conversely, if you’re a light night-sleeper and a deep 
morning-sleeper, your best learning times are afternoons or evenings. Then 
again, there are the ‘naturalists’ who insist that 6 a.m. to 11 a.m. is optimal time 
for short-term memory, and that 3 p.m. to 6 p.m. is the best time slot for long¬ 
term memory. 

Such theories, if you take them seriously, put you in a mental strait-jacket. 
Both, before and after Edison, man has been defying the capricious limitations 
that Nature’s rhythms supposedly put on him. To believe that your capacity for 
learning is restricted to set hours or times of the day is a preposterous notion. 
The truth is that the clock has nothing to do with remembering. If you lay the 
groundwork for a keen memory with the steps I’ve outlined above, you can be 
an ATM (Any Time Memory) member lifelong. Every second, every minute, 
every hour, every day can have you seeking knowledge, absorbing, 
remembering. On the other hand, even if you’re a light morning-sleeper, but on 
waking up fill your mind with emotional clutter, your memory will suffer. 

So, don’t get yourself stuck in a time warp. Remember, anytime is memory 


time! 


Myth : 

Memory Dims as We Grow Older 

Truth : 

As We Grow Older We Actually 


Add-on More Mental Abilities 


One of the most persistent and destructive myths we’ve built up is that our 
memory stays good only until middle age; after that we say it’s pfft\ And I say, 
‘Balderdash!’ You already know that you are blessed with an Any Time 
Memory ability. Now let me introduce you to the Any Age Memory concept. 
Though we do begin to lose brain cells from around age 30, researchers at 




Southern California’s Gerontology Centre have discovered this 
is simply due to disuse. The more recent findings show that 
around 10,000 million cells are constantly maturing, and that 
the millions of glia cells that connect and feed the brain cells 
increase as the brain matures. 

Translated into practical terms, what this means is that not 
only do we not lose the ability to remember as we grow older, 
we actually add on more mental abilities — the ability to 
analyse in greater depth, the ability to grasp more and to 
understand better. 

Why, then, do I keep meeting people in their 40s, 50s and 
60s, who seem hell-bent on 'preparing to age gracefully?’ With 
resigned good humour, they say, ‘It’s inevitable’, and proceed 
to start ‘forgetting’ things, which in turn just reinforces their belief that their 
memory is not what it used to be. 

The tmth is that your memory will not dim unless you allow it to slip into 
decline through sheer neglect. This neglect generally stems from two factors: 

The Wrong Attitude. The earlier findings that brain cells decrease in number with 
age led to a hopelessly negative attitude among midlifers — a fatalistic belief 
about ‘memory decline’ that caused a vicious cycle to set in. Because they took 
it for granted that they were doomed to increasing forgetfulness, they passively 
allowed their mental faculties to slide into a slump. The more they allowed this 
to happen, the more fuzzy and forgetful they actually became. This tendency 
continues among most older folk today. Add to this the rigidity and inflexibility 
that many carry as extra baggage as they age, and what you get is atrophy. 

Yet, long before the new findings about the self-renewal process in the brain, 
there were people who refused to become victims of a self-defeatist attitude. 
Two of them were Sir Winston Churchill and Rabindranath Tagore, who took up 
a new hobby, painting, at an age when most others have retired into a cocoon of 
their own creation. Then there’s that oft-related gem about Associate Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes of the U.S. Supreme Court. At the age of 90, he re-read 
Plato, he said, ‘to improve my mind!’ I have no doubt that he grasped its wisdom 
far more than when he’d read it at 20, 30, or whenever — and that he 
remembered the context better than he ever did earlier! 

Closer to our times, there have been public figures who, well into their 70s 
and later, continued to make their living by keeping their memories and their 






wits intact. At age 80 plus, actor Walter Matthau keeps up regular mind¬ 
stretching workouts. ‘I read a lot, listen to music (which I find mentally 
stimulating) and walk about five miles a day, observing people and things. I still 
think of myself as 21...’ 

So, make time for those mental workouts. Treat your mind as a muscle. For 
it’s certainly true that if you don’t use it, you’ll lose it! 

A Faulty Lifestyle. This is the second culprit that can cramp our memory skills as 
we grow older. For most of us, studying is a process to be engaged in only until 
we take up a job. After that, we become so preoccupied with promotions, 
perquisites, acquisitions, marriage and children that we neglect both body and 
mind. We give physical exercise the go-bye and fall into mental lethargy. This 
slothful lifestyle is anathema to mental alertness and a razor-sharp memory. 

The landmark Seattle Longitudinal Study, started in 1956, found that 
intellectual decline is very largely a matter of whether people let their minds loaf 
or kept them busy. One out of four 80-year-olds, for example, were as bright as 
they’d always been, the study found. There are very few toddling millionaires,’ 
reported the study’s leader, K. Warner Schaie, who is now director of the 
Gerontology Center at Pennsylvania State University. Also, bridge players 
continued to do very well on mental tests as they aged; not so bingo players. 
Crossword puzzle aficionados continued to do better on verbal skills, and jigsaw 
puzzle players tended to maintain their spatial skills. 

Couch potatoes, on the other hand, were found to be the quickest to slip into 
intellectual limbo. The danger, it appears, starts when people retire, decide to 
take things easy and say they don’t have to keep up with the world anymore. ‘A 
vicious cycle sets in,’ reported Schaie. Tf you don’t do an activity any more, you 
begin losing the skills to do it. Then you are even less likely to engage in those 
activities.’ The people who were almost too busy to be studied, Schaie said, were 
the ones who did very well. 

Do You Lead With Your Eyes or Your Ears or...? 


Think. How do you remember best? 

Do you remember best when you see? 

Do you remember best when you hear? 

Do you remember best when you move some part of your body? 




If you are eye-oriented, you’ll remember best when you’ve used your eyes — 
reading a name, an address, a telephone number or other information. Leonardo 
da Vinci could paint a complete portrait after seeing his subject just once. 
Napoleon, with one glance at a military map, could remember every detail in it. 
If you are a musician, you’ll visualise the written score as you play your 
instrument. If you often find yourself saying to somebody you’re meeting for the 
second or third time, Tm sorry — I remember your face, but I can’t recall your 
name,’ it means you’re eye-oriented. This is also the natural orientation that 
comes into play when you walk into a house for the first time and instantly feel 
you’ve been there before — the phenomenon we know as deja vu. It’s usually 
interpreted as your having stayed in or visited that house in your previous birth. 
But what is more likely is that because you’re eye-oriented, your memory has, 
on an earlier occasion, registered visiting a similar-looking place — and now 
your mind forms an immediate link between the house you’re in and the one 
you’d visited earlier. 

If you are ear-oriented, you retain more when you bring your sense of hearing into 
play. Hence, you’ll pick up a foreign language through conversation, recognise 
voices immediately over the telephone, and be easily able to sing a song you 
hear just once. In a recently-reported case of assault-and-robbery, the Mumbai 
police were able to nab the culprit based only on a maidservant’s assertion that 
he’d spoken in a familiar voice. Her attacker had worn a mask during the 
breakin, but in an identification line-up, Maria Minz was able (correctly, as it 
turned out from the later confession) to pick out the building’s watchman as the 
culprit, based on only her recollection of the voice! Maria clearly was ear- 
oriented. 

If you are movement-oriented, you’ll master skills that involve movement of your 
limbs — like cycling, roller-skating, driving. Also you’ll remember best when 
you use your hand to write a message, telephone number, or something else on 
paper. Even if you lose that piece of paper, you’ll retain the written information 
without effort. 

Do understand that this does not mean that you use only your eyes, ears or 
body movements as your aid to recall. Most often, we use a combination of these 
faculties. But to know which way you are naturally oriented helps you choose 
the study method that’s best suited to you. Thus, if you are eye-oriented a 
correspondence course would suit you best. If you are ear-oriented, you’d learn 



best if you attended lectures. Or if your office hours and the lecture timings 
clash, you could still take up a correspondence course but read your study- 
material aloud to yourself. Similarly, if you are body-movement oriented you 
could write down notes whether you’re reading or listening. 

What is Your Orientation? 

If you want to have some fun while finding out whether you are ear, eye or body 
movement-oriented, play this little word association game. You could try it out 
on your friends at a party and find out their orientation as well! Read each word 
and immediately write down the first word that springs to your mind. 
Spontaneity is essential: you should not be ‘working out’ your response. 

Now, refer to the table, below, and see which word in each column most 
closely matches the one you’ve entered: 

Game Word I Your Word 


pen 


clock 

fire 

playground 

Edison 

battle 

sing 

_light_ 

Next, figure out which way you’re oriented: 

Column A contains words descriptive of visuals that are seen in connection 
with the game word. 

Column B contains words that are connected to the game word by virtue of 
their sound. 

Column C contains words that are associated with the game word in terms of 
action. 

So, if your words most closely match those in: 

Game Word A B C 

tea cup pea drink 

pen nib hen write 


train 


track 


brain 


travel 













































clock 

antique 

ding-dong 

wind 

fire 

flame 

crackle 

hire 

playground 

park 

children 

swing 

Edison 

bulb 

scientist 

electricity 

battle 

ground 

guns 

win 

sing 

song 

music 

playback 

light 

neon 

bright 

enlightenment 


A: You are eye-oriented. 

B: You are ear-oriented. 

C: You are body movement-oriented. 

An equal mix would mean that you tend to use all three orientations 
depending on the context or situation. In conclusion: 


Game Word : ‘Clock’ 




‘Antique’ ‘Ding-Dong’ 



‘Wind’ 


• Limits on learning are self-imposed. Make the sky your limit by preparing 
fertile ground. 

• Brain drain is not as inevitable as wrinkles and a slower 50yard dash. Keep 
yourself intellectually challenged and you’ll stay sharp well into your 80s. 

• Exercise increases the flow of oxygen-rich blood to the brain, promoting 
clear thinking and sharper recall. 

• Optimism optimises recall. 

• Know your natural orientation — and exploit it when you have a learning 
task on hand. 

• Make concentration a habit — it should not be forced. 

• Believe in yourself: you have more mental vigour than you think you do! 











































Workshop Extra 


Play ‘Buzzword Today’ 

The difference between a sharp memory and mushy thinking does not lie in good 
luck or good genes. Though some people appear to have been born with enviable 
memory power, the ability to learn and retain well is very largely a matter of the 
degree of stimulation you received in your childhood. If the stimulation was of a 
high degree, it stokes up a strong 'Learning Emotion’ — a positive emotion that 
connects information to your feelings. When this connection clicks, you 
experience that intellectual high. 

If your Learning Emotion is currently at a low ebb (or has never crested the 
big waves), how do you stimulate it now? I’m a strong believer in fun. Learning 
must be fun. So, I suggest you make a game of it. Play Buzzword Today. It has 
got five simple steps: 

1. Pick a new word. 

2. Find out its correct pronounciation. 

3. Find out its meaning. 

4. Make it the buzzword of the day. 

5. Now, practice. 

step l. pick a new word from the dictionary, one that you’ve never heard before. Say, you pick 
ARCHITRAVE. 


Step 2. Figure out how you should pronounce it. The dictionary will tell you: ARK-I-TRAVE. 


step 3. Next, what is the meaning? ‘Trim surrounding a doorway or window’. What’s that? The 

explanation: ‘A wooden panel that conceals the joint between a door frame and wall plaster.’ 


step 4. Now, make this the buzzword of today! 

Use it in any appropriate context during your conversation through the day: 

• 'Should we have an architrave around our windows?’ 

'No, the door slams due to the wind and the plaster loosens and falls. Let’s 
put an architrave around the door.’ 

'But will an architrave stop the plaster from loosening?’ 

'Maybe ... maybe not. But the architrave will certainly conceal the cracks!’ 


nr 



• While watching TV... 

Took, the door that Anupam Kher just walked out of... It has an 
architrave!’ 

or 

• While eating dinner... 

T think this dish requires an architrave !’ 

‘Why should a dish need an architrave?’ 

‘To conceal its taste! Isn’t that what an architrave is meant to do? To conceal?’ 
And so on. 

Now if you were to just look up ‘architrave’ and its 
meaning in the dictionary (in the way you look up a 
number in the directory) and then get involved in your 
daily routine, you would remember it only for the time 
that it stayed in your short-term memory — perhaps 
only for the next hour or so. But, by playing Buzzword 
Today, you keep bringing up the word. And this 
repetition helps to push the word from your short-term 
memory into your long-term memory — and brand it 
there. 

Learning and Memory. Mind games are a great way to learn! Buzzword today not only ensures 
that you learn a new word without great effort every day, but also that you remember it because it 
will have so many fun associations for you. 

But, what does learning new words have to do with improving your memory? There’s an 
improving link between the two. Language is the means by which you catalogue and store your 
memories. Take a simple word like ‘elephant’. If there were no such word as ‘elephant’ in your 
vocabulary, there would be no visual or imprint of an ‘elephant’ in your mind. And when you hear 
the word ‘elephant’, it will bring forth no recollection or ‘memory’. 

There is another way that Buzzword Today boosts your memory. Its fun approach to learning 
enables your mind to transfer what is being learnt from short-term memory to long-term recall. We 
all have two types of memory: 

Active and Super Active Memory. Short-term memory, or so called Active Memory, is a 
temporary storage facility. You use it when, for instance, you look up a number in the telephone 
directory and immediately dial it. When you’ve finished your conversation, you forget the number. 
You’ve used your short-term memory to aid you in carrying out a specific, short-term action. 

In contrast to this, there is your long-term or Super Active Memory. This is the faculty that 
comes into play when you study for an exam, remember names and faces and anniversary dates 
— and also those telephone numbers that are so frequently dialled that you don’t need to look 
them up in the directory. 




As important as this repetition is the way you repeat the word. In the first 
place, doing it in a fun way, for instance as a joke at the dining table, makes 
retention easier. But even more, in Buzzword you’re also repeating the word in 
its correct context — in relation to your windows and doors. This meaning-in- 
context helps to fix the word much more firmly in your mind. 

Finally, you are not forcing yourself to mindlessly mutter ‘architrave’ all 
through the day like a mantra. You are giving yourself breaks in between, but 
returning to the word. These breaks are important because they give your sub¬ 
conscious time to chew on the new learning byte — and to absorb it. 

step 5. in and of itself, of course, Buzzword Today will not build the powerful memory you’re seeking. 

But practice in this game trains you in the four principles of Super Learning. 
To repeat, they are: Fun — for association; Repetition — for familiarity; 
Meaning-in-context — for fixing; and Breaks — for long-term retention. 

So, this is how you should approach any information that you require to 
memorise: 

First Principle of Super Learning: I shall have fun. Remember the Mary Poppins 
song, ‘Just a spoonful of sugar helps the medicine go down’? That’s the spirit in 
which you should approach any new learning task. It doesn’t mean you should 
take the task so lightly that you don’t really try. It means that you approach it 
earnestly but with a light heart. Don’t get so serious that you put yourself under 
pressure to learn: that would make you unfocused. Forced concentration 
overstimulates the brain — which may explain why it’s so easy to get derailed 
by an interruption when you’re trying too hard, too seriously to concentrate. 


Second Principle of Super Learning: I shall repeat. 
‘Repeat’ has two ‘re’s built into it. Recitation and 
Review. You learn something. Then you move it 
from short-term to long-term memory by reciting it 
until it becomes familiar. As you go along, jot down 
questions relating to the study material on a piece of 
paper. When you feel you’ve memorised the 
material, look at your list of questions. Can you 


1 c,, t\LL REPEAT 



1 SHALL 
REPEAT... 

I SHALL... 


answer all of them? If you can’t, go back to the text and read it over again, 
reciting those portions that relate to the questions you couldn’t answer. This fills 
up the information gaps in your memory. 


Third Principle of Super Learning: I shall understand the meaning. There are two 
kinds of ‘meaning’: 

• The literal meaning: Take a short stanza from William Wordsworth’s poem, 
The Prelude: 

Fair seed-time had my soul, and I grew up 
Fostered alike by beauty and by fear: 

Much favoured in my birthplace, and no less 
In that beloved Vale to which ere long 
We were transplanted — there were we let loose 
For sports of wider range 

You could learn this stanza by rote (by heart), without paying any attention to 
its meaning. But if you do grasp the meaning, you will naturally find it much 
easier to remember. Say aloud or write down the meaning of the poet’s thought 
thus: 

‘My soul had enough (fair) time to grow ( seed-time ). I grew up, fostered by 
beauty and fear. Both, beauty and fear, were much favoured in that beloved 
valley (Vale) to which we were transplanted before long (ere long). There in the 
vale we were let loose for sports of wider range.’ 

When you understand what the poet is trying to say, you are in effect re¬ 
learning his thoughts and making them your own. After this, it becomes easier to 
learn the poem because you know what he means and you are able to anticipate 
what’s going to come. 

• The meaning-in-context: Just as the meaning of a sentence puts it into an 
easy-to-understand framework, so does the meaning-in-context put it into 
an easy-to-link-and-remember framework. 

For instance, if you try and learn by heart the dates below, you may or may 
not remember them accurately, or at the very least you’ll have to put in a fair 
amount of effort to memorise them: 

1946 The first session of the UN Assembly 

1947 India and Pakistan become independent 

1948 Mynmar (Burma) becomes independent 


1949 General Mao Tse-Tung proclaims the People’s Republic of China 



1951 

Libya becomes independent 

1959 

Chinese occupy Tibet 

1964 

Jawaharlal Nehru dies 

1965 

Sir Winston Churchill dies 

1968 

Martin Luther King assassinated 

1969 

US astronaut Neil Armstrong becomes the first man to set foot on the moon 


Now, instead of trying to parrot these dates, try to first arrange them into a 
pattern to get the meaning-in-context: 

Close on the heels of 1946, when the UN was first convened, several countries 
won their independence: 1947 — India and Pakistan; next, in 1948 — Burma; 
1949 — Mao’s revolution; 1951 — Libya. 

1959 was a bad year as Mao’s China occupied Tibet, forcing the Dalai Lama 
to flee to India. 

The 1960s saw great men dying, but also saw a giant leap being taken for 
mankind. In 1964, which is the reverse of 1946, the date we started out with (46 
becomes 64), Nehru died, followed by Churchill in 1965 and King in 1968. At 
the fag-end of the 1960s, that is, in 1969, Neil Armstrong set foot upon the 
moon. 

As you set down this string of events, each in the context of the others, you’ll 
‘see’ them arrange themselves into a logical pattern in your memory — and this 
will make it easier for you to summon them up in recall. 

Fourth Principle of Super Learning: I shall take breaks. Learning breaks are not a 
waste of time, as they might seem, quite the opposite in fact. If you try to 
memorise continuously, it’s like going into overdrive. You get all wound up with 
the effort and you have to keep trying harder to concentrate. At the end, you’re 
not necessarily remembering anything better. The fact is, when you study, you’re 
doing so with your conscious mind. If you go on gabbling non-stop, you’re 
simply stuffing your conscious mind to take what you’ve learnt and to allow it to 
sink into your sub-conscious. Once it’s absorbed at that deeper level, 
remembering it becomes an automatic reflex. 

I was once asked whether sleeping after learning something aids or interferes 
with the learning process. There’s no doubt that ‘sleeping on it’ helps! Perhaps 



for the same reason I’ve stated above: you switch your mind from overdrive to 
the relaxed mode. What’s more, research has found that dreaming also helps 
learning. Sometimes the dreams that occur during sleep seem to be initially filled 
with fuzzy, insignificant details. But then, suddenly things click. It’s as if the 
trivia and clutter that were running interference with your memory have been got 
rid of, leaving only a clear picture and the important facts. 

Recent studies at Israel’s Weizmann Institute of Science suggest that 
dreaming helps to ‘cement’ memories of new information. The researchers 
reported that people who were awakened during the dream phase of sleep did not 
remember a learned task very well. But if allowed to sleep undisturbed, test 
subjects performed newly-learned tasks faster and better the next morning. 

And One Last Thing... 


Finally, don’t forget that great motivator — the self-bribe. There’s nothing like 
the lure of a reward at the end of an accomplishment to get you to work with a 
will at the most difficult lesson in the world — and to master it! It clears all 
mental blocks and gets the juices of that Learning Emotion flowing. 

Admittedly, rewarding yourself is not really a memory strategy for the long 
term. You could end up doing something only to snatch that carrot at the end of 
the stick. And that’s not the kind of mental conditioning I’d wish on anyone. So, 
use this incentive only to kickstart yourself, to get out of that initial inertia. 

To re-cap, play Buzzword Today regularly so that you imbibe the principles of 
learning that it incorporates; then, apply these principles to other learning tasks. 
Let’s tick them off: 

• Make learning fun 

• Repeat and review 

• Try to understand the meaning and the meaning-in-context 

• Take short breaks, even an occasional nap 

• Get yourself off to a flying start by rewarding yourself — initially. 



Chapter 











Think‘like crazy’ 
— and remember 
like a wizard! 


How to remember a list of errands without making a list 


S talactites. Those are the icicle-like things that hang down from the roofs of caves, aren’t they? 
Or, are those stalag mites? Never can remember? If ever there were a contest for 
confounding words, these two would be front-runners. Is there an easy way of remembering 
the difference? Enid Blyton, that well-loved creator of children’s stories, devised a way. 

Here’s an extract from one of her Famous Five books (Five go to Billycock 
Hill ) that reveals the memory trick she used: 

‘This sounds good,’ said Julian. ‘Let’s see — what did Toby tell us about 
the caves?’ 

‘They’re thousands of years old — they’ve got stalagmites and stalactites,’ 
said George. ‘Oh, I know what those are,’ said Anne. ‘They look like icicles 
hanging from the roof — while below, on the floor of the cave, other icicles 
seem to grow upwards to meet them!’ 

‘Yes — the roof ones are stalactites and the ground ones are stalag mites,’ 
said Dick. ‘I simply never can remember which is which,’ said Anne. 

‘It’s easy!’ said Julian. ‘The stalactite icicles have to hold tight to the roof 
— and the stalag mite ones might some day join with the ones above them!’ 
The others laughed. ‘I shall never forget which are which now,’ said Anne. 

Nor will most children — or adults — who read that bit. What did Enid Blyton 
do to make the difference between stalagmites and stalactites unforgettable? She 
used one of the most powerful memory tricks known — creating mind-pictures 
that make the words they relate to unforgettable. You picture those icicles 
holding tight to the roof, and you’ll never forget they are stalactites. And 
likewise, the ones growing upwards from the ground, and which might someday 





meet the ones hanging down from the roof — those, of course, are the 
stalagmites! 

Too often we try to memorise things abstractly, ignoring the physical reality 
of a bit of data. But if you make a habit of associating the word or information 
you wish to recall with something concrete, you’ll make retention that much 
easier. And if the association is a humorous or a cute one, the memory will be 
even stronger because the emotions are involved. 

Mind Pictures: Why we Remember Nicknames Better 

This is probably the reason we remember 
nicknames much better than real names. Long 
years into adulthood, you may well have 
forgotten the names of your high-school teachers, 
but you’ll never forget the name which you and 
your school chums called your Math master out 
of his hearing — Tour Eyes’, because he wore 
spectacles; or, your English mistress — ‘Moon 
Face’, because she hadn’t yet seemed to have got 
rid of her baby fat. Because those visual images 
are indelibly etched into your mind, the nicknames are, too. I’ve witnessed 
several incidents where an adult meets, say, a 25-year-old after an interval of 
two decades. She has last seen this young woman as a cherubic five-year-old, 
and her greeting now is something on the lines of a delighted, ‘Sparrow! How 
you’ve grown! Remember I used to call you Sparrow because you held your lips 
like a beak when you were hungry? Like a baby sparrow ...!’ 

Again, as we see, the adult remembers not the real name of the child she had 
last met many moons ago ... but the affectionate nickname she had bestowed on 
this child. And her delighted exclamation shows she can still picture the ‘little 
sparrow’ with whom she had associated the little girl! 

Memorable Associations. That is what mnemonics (or memory-improving 
techniques) are all about. And all of us make such associations all the time. For 
instance, many of us associate bread with butter, or cup with saucer, these are 
associations based on daily habits — unlike the ‘Little Sparrow’ association, 
which has the adult remembering the affectionate sobriquet she had endowed on 
a five-year-old 20 years ago. Extend the affectionate to the absurd, the crazy ... 
and you get associations that are even more unforgettable! So, in mnemonics, if 




you were to associate, say, tea and toast, you’d have the toast jumping up and 
down in the tea, or hovering above it like a levitating sadhu, or perhaps turning 
somersaults in it! 

These, of course, are not the kinds of things that 
happen while you’re sedately sipping your tea or 
dipping your toast into it, but the very absurdity of the 
images, their comical aspect itself, creates such 
memorable mind-pictures that you cannot but 
remember the association ... tea-and-toast. Try it now 
... ‘see’ in your mind’s eye that toast hovering snootily 
in the air, refusing to get its feet wet in the tea! Take a 
few seconds to fix the picture firmly in your mind ... 
it’s highly unlikely you’ll ever forget it now. 

Let’s take another example. Say, you want to associate your wall-clock with 
the tubelight in your bedroom. So, here are the two words you need to associate: 
‘wall-clock’ and ‘tubelight’. Well, now imagine that wall-clock scowling at a 
grinning tubelight, the scowl growing ever more fierce the more the tubelight 
does its Cheshire-cat routine. Or, imagine the wall-clock biffing the tubelight 
with its two hands! Or the wall-clock plucking the tubelight off its fixings and 
using it as a straw to drink its cola! I’m sure you’re smiling already at those 
crazy images. Good! That means you are ‘seeing’ them in your mind. From here, 
it’s a short step to creating your own comical, silly, absurd images. 

If you initially find yourself wondering whether you can be so ‘imaginative’, 
don’t let it worry you. Your mind is a great interpreter. Stimulated, it can make 
you a first-rate visual artist. In the Workshop that follows this chapter, you’ll 
find ways in which you can provide it with just this kind of stimulation. 

Keep two important things in mind when you 
begin the creative exercise of associating words 
with images: 

First, work with only two items at a time. If there 
are 10 items, first take item 1 and 2, then item 2 and 
3, then 3 and 4 ... and so on. This way, you progress 
in a simple one-to-the-next chain that does not 
strain your mind. 

Second, visualise from left to right. So, you’ll have your wall-clock on the 
left, biffing the tubelight on the right, for instance. This helps you to keep the 
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chain in its proper sequence. Besides, that’s how you read most languages — 
from left to right. 

Let me demonstrate these two guidelines. 

Read the list of 6 items below and follow how we’re going to create our 
‘absurd associations’: 

1. pen 

2. cat 

3. bottle 

4. spectacles 

5. bus 

6. helicopter 

You are going to memorise this list by summoning up some unforgettable 
mind-pictures. 


First, we’ll see the pen writing on the cat’s back. 
Or better yet, ‘see’ several pens writing on several 
cats’ backs. Hold that picture in your mind for some 
time. Concentrate on it. Fix it firmly in your 
imagination. Once you’ve done that, move on ... 



Now, 

conjure up 
the next 



picture. The cat is chasing the bottle. A 
crazy, comical animation that re-enacts " ** 
the cartoons you see on screen. Just 

picture that feline, deadly intent on her game, her tail rigidly up, running in hot 
pursuit of the bottle! And picture that poor nervous bottle, stumbling awkwardly 
ahead, barely able to keep out of reach of that ferocious cat! This is one chase 
you’re not likely to forget in a hurry! On to the next visual now ... 

Now you see the bottle sloshing out several tiny spectacles from its mouth. 
Just look at that bottle spewing out thousands upon thousands of minuscule 
spectacles from its mouth. Can you just see that deluge of spectacles tumbling 
out of that bottle? You can ... and once you’ve burned that visual into an 
indelible mind picture, you can move on. 

The spectacles now leap straight on to its headlights, off again. See that 
mischievous glint in as they jump on and off the bus. On and off, on and off. No 








wonder that bus is looking 
so bewildered as its 
headlights dim and brighten, 
dim and brighten, dancing to 
the tune of those bullying, 
bouncing spectacles! 

Unforgettable! 

Next, the bus is picked up by 
the helicopter. And together, they 
fly in the sky! The bus doesn’t 
know what’s ‘got’ it. And the 
helicopter is grinning as it 
dangles the bus in its ‘claws’! 

Ever imagined a helicopter 
ferrying a bus across the clear 
blue sky? Imagine it now! 

There ... that was a painless exercise, wasn’t it? And see how easily you 
remember the list of items in the right order because of the absurd associations 
you’ve created and the strong action pictures you’ve used: 

The pen scribbling on the cat... 

The cat chasing the bottle ... 

The bottle spouting spectacles ... 

The spectacles jumping on and off the bus ... 

The bus flying with the helicopter ... 

The helicopter ... 

Now, stop right there to catch your breath, mentally speaking ... and to pat 
yourself on the back, because you’ve done it! You’ve taken a list of items. 
Linked the first to the second, the second to the third, in a chain of crazy mind 
pictures. And, by remembering those tag-teamed associations, you’ve also 
memorised the list of items in their correct order. 


Have you noticed one more important thing that has emerged in this absurd- 
association method? It’s the power of action-words. Or the power of the verb. 
The pen writes ... the cat chases ... the bottle spouts ... the spectacles jump ... 
the bus flies ... the helicopter picks up. The use of these different verbs has 
helped to create those action pictures in your mind — and ‘action shots’ are what 
have made the images so memorable. 











So let’s review the process, step by step. What have we learned about the art 
and practice of absurd association? 

• You pick two items, for example, 'pen’ and ‘cat’. 

• You think of an action, a verb to associate them. 

• You picture the pen and the cat in this action. 

The left-to-right visualisation is really important only for the beginner. Once 
you grasp the technique and get some practice in using it, you needn’t flog the 
left-to-right dictum too much. 

This is the way it goes: 

Items ^ Action ^ Image = Association 

Also, with practice, you’ll be able to reel off the list backwards: helicopter ... 
bus ... spectacles ... bottle ... cat... pen. 

Practice is the key. So, get going. Make your own lists. Start with six items. 
As you become more adept, you’ll be able to add on more items. Don’t let 
bashfulness hold you back from allowing your imagination free rein to create 
whatever absurd associations it will. The ones you create will be far more 
memorable (for you) than the ones that I or anyone else might create for you. 

All it takes really is practice. So practise when you’re on your own. Practise 
with your family. Practise with your friends. Make it into a game at your parties, 
or a lunch-hour contest with your colleagues. Practise ... practise ... practise. 

Once you develop this knack of creating absurd associations, you’ll be able to 
move on to the next stage: applying this technique to remembering items on a 
shopping list or a list of things-to-do. 

How to Remember a List of ‘Things-I-must-do-today’ 


You might want to ask, ‘What’s wrong with just writing down a list of the things 
I must get done and then referring to this list as I go through the day?’ I’m not 
against writing down a list, whether it’s a shopping list or a blow-by-blow 
itemisation of chores that need to be completed on a particular day. But I know 
several people who genuinely forget to refer to that list, and others who simply 
neglect to carry it along with them. There are other risks: the memory pad can be 
misplaced, or the piece of paper can fly off your table and out of the window! 

Sometimes, of course, forgetfulness is not the only problem, or even the chief 
one. Some people remember all the things they need to buy, or all the errands 




Lp they need to run. But, because they are so hopelessly 

) JJ,' disorganised, they never manage to get through them 

all. A friend of mine spends most of her time travelling 
to and fro several times. She remembers each of the 
various tasks she has to tackle, but manages to 
accomplish only a few because she refuses to organise 
herself. 

An ordered mind is an important companion to 
memory. I’m constantly fascinated by the organisational 
skills displayed by the chefs in the original Indian fast- 
food restaurants — our South Indian Udipi restaurants! The chef gets several 
orders tumbling in one upon the other, and he manages them all simultaneously 
and efficiently. He spreads the dosa mixture on the heated pan, pours the idli 
batter into the sieved vessels and puts them to steam, stirs the bhaji filling for the 
dosa, puts on the filter coffee to brew. His ingredients have been placed close at 
hand for easy reaching-out. His fine-tuning is so perfect that he never burns a 
dosa. Yet, every order is quickly dispensed to the counter in a few minutes, to be 
picked up by the waiter and served, fresh and hot, to the customer. 




We can borrow a leaf from this chef’s book to organise our shopping and 
other errands for the day in the shortest possible time. After all, who wants to be 
stressed out simply because she or he forgot, or didn’t get around to, say, picking 
up a ballpoint refill? So, let’s get cracking on that to-do list. 

First, we’ll figure out the various chores that need to be done. An illustrative 
list might read: 

1. Buy vegetables. 

2. Take music system to be repaired. 

3. Attend PTA meeting. 






4. Buy birthday gift for friend. 

5. Visit friend at home. 

6. Buy postage stamps. 

7. Fill petrol in car. 

8. Sign up for aerobic dance lessons and pay advance fee. Phew! You’ve got a 
busy day ahead of you! 

Prepare: In one place, pile up all the different things you’re going to need to 
accomplish your various chores. They will also serve as your memory cues: 
shopping basket for vegetables; music system; notes, if any, for PTA meeting; 
sufficient cash or your credit card in your wallet. 

Plan Ahead: This is mostly common sense. Except for the PTA meeting which 
will be at a fixed time, the rest of the errands can be done at any time — except 
that you need to remember that the local post office downs its stationery shutters 
at 3 p.m. So, organise your various chores around the PTA meeting and the visit 
to the post-office. Anticipate and factor in some time that might be spent waiting 
at the petrol station if there’s a queue; that gives you a cushioning time block. 

Next, plan your route so that you don’t waste time driving to and fro. And, 
once again, common sense will tell you that vegetables, being perishable items, 
should be purchased last if possible, keeping the other considerations in mind. 

At the end of this careful planning exercise, your final list might look 
something like this: 

1. Fill petrol in car. 

2. Take music system for repairs. 

3. Sign up for aerobic dance lessons and pay advance fee. 

4. Buy postal stamps. 

5. Attend Parent-Teacher Association meeting. 

6. Buy birthday gift for friend. 

7. Visit friend. 

8. Buy vegetables on the way back home. 

You may feel that all this elaborate planning and preparing is far too fussy an 
exercise to engage in every morning. But you’d be surprised at how quickly a 
disorganised person forgets what he or she has to do! For instance, at the PTA 
meeting you could get so involved that, still thinking about what was under 



discussion, you might drive off straightaway to your friend’s place. And, ringing 
the doorbell, you’d possibly remember that you’d forgotten to pick up a gift! 
Everyday situations are full of red herrings. But you can sidestep them by, first, 
planning ahead, and then using the chain-association method to arm yourself 
with a foolproof way of remembering everything you need to get done. 

So let’s move on now to conjuring up some unforgettable mind-pictures in a 
chain that links the chores on our ordered list. Look at the list again and note the 
words in bold type: 

petrol music system fee postal stamps 

teacher birthday gift friend vegetables 

What we have done is to select one tangible 
word from each errand. Now let’s start the chain- 
association process, creating pictures that are as 
memorably absurd as possible. Take two items at 
a time. 

1. The petrol hose drowns your music system by 
cascading petrol over it. Picture that: a frisky 
hose merrily letting loose on your hapless 
music system which is struggling to surface above the engulfing pool of 
petrol. Got your mental grapplers on that image? Move on. 

2. The music system belches out the fee money instead of music. Currency 
notes fly out of it and into the air. More and more of them. Visualise it 
strongly. Move on. 

. The fee money dances with the tiny postal 
stamps. Oh, they’re having a jolly session as their 
little toes twinkle in time to a lively tune. Paint 
this comical picture on your mental monitor. 
When you can see it clearly, go to the next... 

. The postal stamp is standing with chalk before a 
blackboard and is teaching calculations to the 
senior Math teacher in your son’s school. She is 
seated, prim, stern and bespectacled, at a desk, 
while the postal stamp holds forth. Imagine that 
cheeky, two-rupee stamp teaching the teacher! 
Ridiculous? Then that’s exactly why you’ll never forget the picture. The 


















more absurd, the better as far as remembering is concerned! 

5. The teacher is struggling desperately to open a giant¬ 
sized birthday gift. She looks like an ant in relation to 
that huge, wrapped and beribboned package. You’ve 
seen enough films in the Honey-Tve-shrunk-the-kids 
genre to summon up a hilarious I’ve-shrunk the- 
teacher visual. You won’t forget this one. Go on. 

6. The gift jumps on to a see-saw, with your friend 
sitting on the opposite end. And each time it jumps, 
the see-saw goes up and down. You’ll chortle at this 

picture, and later on, you’ll tell your friend about it and the both of you will 
laugh together again. On to ... 

7. Your friend opens the refrigerator and reels back, stunned, as a swarming 
horde of vegetables jumps out of it. See them leap through the air — 
especially your favourite aubergines, bright and plump in their jaunty purple 
robes! The onslaught seems without end. And your friend is rooted to the 
spot, dumbstruck and bewildered. Can’t you just see that crazy scene! 

Now review all those images in order: the petrol hose submerging your music 
system ... your tape recorder ‘belting out’ the fee money ... the fee money 
dancing with the postal stamps ... the postal stamp teaching the teacher ... the 
teacher struggling to open the giant-sized gift ... the gift see-sawing with your 
friend ... your friend staring horror-struck at the vegetables jumping out of the 
fridge! You can be sure that, because of the exaggerated absurdity of these 
images, you won’t forget a single errand you need to run that day, a single item 
you need to buy! 

Though, initially, you may think it’s far easier to simply carry a list and refer 
to it instead of going through this entire association process, such thinking is 
only a mirage. If you haven’t been used to allowing your imagination free rein 
(as, for instance, in regular day-dreaming), you may need to nudge along the 
process in the initial stages. But, as you practise, you’ll find yourself breezing 
through your inner-animated cartoons with the ease of a veteran. 

You’ll be having fun even as you strengthen your memory force. And you’ll 
reap side-benefits, too: 

• You'll have a laugh a day and be in a better mood for it. 

• You'll find the mind-pictures you create funny enough to narrate to your 
friends and spread some more laughter around. You may even start a trend. 













• As you train and exercise your imagination in the absurd-association 
method, you'll find yourself becoming more mentally creative in other areas 
of your life, too, whether it's creating graphics for an ad campaign or 
devising a new game for your five-year-old's birthday party. 

• You'll also develop a humorous perspective on situations which will help 
you take life's googlies in your stride. 

And to think you hadn’t expected any of these benefits when you set off on 
your journey to sharpen your memory skills! 

Workshop Extra 


Your Personal Guide to Absurd Association 

How did you react to the preceding chapter? I hope it tickled your sense of 
humour as much as it stirred up your imagination! If you’re still hesitating 
because of doubts and questions that might be nagging at your mind, this 
Workshop is specially aimed at clearing those doubts and giving you tips and 
pointers on how you can take the art of absurd association to a personal high. 

Thinking in Mind-Pictures Comes Naturally to Us All 

During the first eight months of your life, before you got around to doing things 
with your hands and legs, it was your eyes that were your beacon to the new 
world around. During your waking hours, they were constantly on the move, 
darting around and taking in all the sights that came within their ken. And this, 
probably, is the reason that your sense of sight is the most developed of all the 
six senses, the reason it can imprint images and impressions so vividly and so 
memorably in your mind. 

This is the principle that mnemonics has latched on to: the fact that thinking in 
pictures can create indelible imprints in the mind, and that this ability can help 
us remember better than just relying on parrot-like repetition or trying to 
remember words or numbers off a page. Transform anything you want to 
remember into an interesting visual and you’ve taken the most important step 
towards remembering it. 

You Can Do It Easily — and Here’s the Proof! 

You don’t really need me to tell you how to dream up interesting visuals. You do 
it all the time! However, if you need confirmation of your natural ability, try this 



simple visualisation exercise: 

Relax and let your mind gradually sieve out current preoccupations and 
concerns. Now, take yourself back in time to a day in your childhood. See 
yourself once again in your parents’ 
home. See what you’re wearing — your 
favourite childhood dungarees and T- 
shirt, perhaps. It’s a school holiday and 
you’re running towards the front door 
because the outdoors is beckoning so 
invitingly. You open the door and see, 
yes, it’s a lovely, sunshiny day, and 
there’s even a cool breeze blowing. You 
take in deep, full breaths of that fresh, clean air, you listen to the sparrows 
chittering in the trees that border your house, you look up at the cloudless blue 
sky, and you feel that joie de vivre racing through your veins. The happy world 
of the morning beckons — and you see yourself leaping down the steps to meet 
it... 

Even as you read these words, you’ll find you are already seeing and feeling 
what it was to be a child in those bygone days. 

Similarly, try visualising other situations: the most enjoyable party you ever 
went to, watching a telecast of your favourite sport with your favourite team 
winning, a dream date. You will know you are visualising effectively when you 
feel those subtle sensations — a pickling of your scalp, a tingling down your 
spine. 

So you see, you can do it — you are already doing it! 

And, Very Soon, You’ll be Doing it With Speed 

You might be bothered by the feeling that you’ll never be able to create mind- 
pictures fast enough to use the association method effectively. Rest assured that, 
sooner than you know it, you’ll be spinning out those graphics as fast as you 
need to. Remember when you first began to learn driving? Initially you felt that 
you’d never be able to coordinate all those various reflexes even as you watched 
the road — keep your foot on the clutch and accelerator or clutch and brake, 
hands on the wheel but also at the ready to change gears. But soon enough you 
were driving that car, each reflex switching on smoothly when required. 
Similarly, with some practice, you’ll find your mental gears switching on 
pictures and creating absurd associations as and when you need them. 






Exaggeration is the Key 


The more imaginative and exaggerated your pictorial 
associations, the better youTl remember them. And 
exaggeration is an art that comes naturally to us when 
the need arises. Which of us hasn’t exaggerated a 
situation at some time or the other? A little lacing and 
trimming while narrating an anecdote to an interested 
audience, a bit of overemphasising — or a full-blown 
fiction — of how one stood up to the class bully or 
the boss! An inclination to showmanship is naturally 
inherent in each of us. And it’s this natural gift that 
you must exploit to the fullest in creating your absurd 
associations. Exaggeration makes them unusual, 
freakish, unique! And because they are all your own, 
you’ll recall them with hardly any effort. 

Motion Makes It Even More Memorable 

Anything that moves catches your eye more effectively than a still-life does. 
You may stop to look at the display of merchandise in a shop window, but if a 
clever shop-keeper has outfitted his showcase with a mannequin that pirouettes, 
it will definitely catch your attention. Similarly, if a friend sees you across the 
street, he’ll wave his hand so that the movement catches your eye. For the same 
reason, you’re likely to remember images from a motion picture for a longer 
time than a display of slides. 

The fact that motion makes pictures memorable is the 
reason we put ‘action verbs’ into our absurd-association 
pictures. I do realise that, in the beginning particularly, 
you may not be able to summon up action words in the 
blink of an eye! So, to give you that initial momentum, 

I’m providing you with a list of action verbs below. 

Refer to them now and then if you need to. Eventually, 
as you get action-verb-oriented, you won’t need a 
reference list of verbs. 

I’ll just emphasise one more tip: drama is essential. Your association will be 
more vivid if, for example, the pen serenaded the cat rather than just sang to it. 




But I leave it to you to make your personal contribution to these association 
dramatics! 


Your Action-Verb List: 

slamming 

somersaulting 

cutting 

crushing 

chomping 

kicking 

breaking 

biting 

licking 

nudging 


punching 

jumping 

drowning 

running 


see-sawing 

toppling 

smashing 

tearing 


catapulting 

intertwining 





But, Will You Remember the Right Word? 

You might still be troubled by this doubt: what if, after all your absurd- 
association exercises, you don’t remember the right word? To illustrate this 
possibility, let me reproduce a joke I read in the ‘Laughter, the Best Medicine’ 
column of the Reader’s Digest, by Liau Eng Siong of Malaysia: 

John was visiting Japan for the first time. Everything about the country 
fascinated him: the people, the culture, and especially the language. A friend 
took him to dine at a restaurant. ‘How do you say “Thank you” in 
Japanese?’ John asked. 

‘Thank you is “ARI-GA-TO”,’ his friend answered. ‘To help you 
remember, just think of “ALLIGATOR.” It sounds like “ARIGATO.” ’ 

John practised saying it and seemed quite comfortable with the new word. 
At the end of the meal, John wanted to express his appreciation to the waiter, 
but could not remember how to say it. To remind him, his friend used his 
arms to imitate the reptile opening and closing its jaws. 



‘Ah!’ John remembered He turned to the 
waiter and said loudly, ‘CROCODILE! 
CROCODILE!’ 


Yes, I agree this kind of thing can 
happen. And it happened because the 
attempt here was merely to find a familiar 
word that sounded similar to the one that 




had to be remembered. There was no 
action verb to firmly associate ‘Arigato’ with ‘alligator’. But suppose John had 
imagined that an alligator had got his jaws into his arm and he, unfazed by the 
alligator’s unwanted attentions, was chanting, ‘Later, later, alligator!’. The 
action, and the absurdity of his telling the alligator to eat him later would have 
fixed the association firmly in his mind — you can be sure he would have 
remembered it! 

And no, he wouldn’t have told the waiter, ALLIGATOR, instead of 
ARIGATO! When you’re using this method, you know that you’re making 
associations in order to remember things. If you practise with concentration, 
you’ll find, eventually, that the associations fade, but you still remember the 
word you originally wanted to. It’s little like a hologram where, when you view 
it from a certain distance or angle, the whole picture suddenly clicks into focus. 


List One 

List Two 

List Three 

boot 

ruler 

book 

bucket 

globe 

Mars 

train 

flower 

television 

trousers 

coaster 

shirt 

ball 

aeroplane 

ashtray 

gas-stove 

wrist-watch 

lamp 


telephone 

table 


chandelier 

earring 



bicycle 



camel 


And One Last Thing: Practise, Practise ... Just Do It! 

Practice is critical to making this association method a matter of habit, almost 
second nature when you are faced with a remembering task. You have already 
started with the list I provided in the chapter that precedes this Workshop. Now, 
challenge yourself some more. Memorise the lists below, using action verbs to 
associate one item with the next in the chain-association method. Start with the 
short list, the first one. Then go on to the longer lists: 

Let’s review how you’ll go about it: 

1. Take up the first two items to be associated. For instance: ‘boot’ and 
‘bucket’ from the first list. 




Associate them with an outlandish kind of 
action — the boot thwacking the bucket, for 
example. 

Fix the visual firmly in your mind. 

Move on to the next two items in the chain 
— bucket and train. 


Once you’ve practised with these lists, make up your own and practise with 
those. Then ask your friends to make up more lists and visualise your way 
through those. Enjoy the entire process; don’t look on mistakes as setbacks, just 
have a good laugh and continue. I envy you your first round of applause from an 
admiring audience! 
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AND YOU WILL... 


Become the expert’s 
expert at describing and 
remembering faces! 











How to 
Remember 
Faces 


Cement them forever in your memory bank! 


T hough most of us have a better memory for faces than for names, some of us do have a poor 
recall even for faces. And all of us, at some time or the other, have had the experience of 
being simply unable to ‘place’ a face. 

Is the reason just that some faces are not memorable — and others are? A wit 
once said, speaking with an obvious if metaphorical sneer about someone he’d 
met, ‘He had the kind of face that, once seen, is never remembered.’ 

But he was wrong. It is not so much that some people have the kind of faces 
that are instantly forgettable, but that we remember certain faces better than we 
do others because, for some reason or the other, we take a particular interest in 
them. Let me give you an example. At a party, the local Know-It-All whispers 
excitedly into your ear, ‘See that man in the blue suit? He’s a multimillionaire!’ 
You’ll immediately jerk your head in his direction and stare at him in 
fascination. 

Now, if the social butterfly were to say to you, 

‘The guy in the blue T-shirt is our ex-principal’s 
son,’ how are you likely to react? You’ll 
probably spare him a casual glance and dismiss 
him with an equally casual mental shrug: ‘Oh’. 

There’s no question about who you’ll 
remember more! The moral of this social 
vignette: You must bring the ‘multimillionaire 
interest’ to all your interactions if you want to 
make them memorable. This involves a shift in your value system, a recognition 
that every stranger you meet, though he may not be famous or rich or great- 






looking, is important in his own right. Respect him and you’ll look on him with 
interest. You’ll ‘observe with concentration’ ... and you’ll remember him. 

The importance of ‘observing with concentration’, as a way to remembering 
faces better, is underlined in this small true story from a long time ago: 

According to Cicero’s records, in 500 B.C. a poet named Simonides, while attending a 
banquet, was called out of the hall to receive a message. While he was out, the building caved 
in, killing all the merry-makers in the room. Tragically, so mutilated were the bodies that the 
grieving families were unable to recognise the remains of their loved ones. However, 
Simondies clearly remembered where each guest had been sitting, and he was therefore able 
to identify each body according to its location. It was Simonides’ ability to ‘observe with 
concentration’ that made it possible for the bereaved families to claim the bodies of their loved 
ones, rather than agonising with doubt for the rest of their lives. 

Remember the Person by Remembering the Personality 


Observing with concentration is a little like the birth-sign method. In the birth- 
sign method, you use the psychological profile to remember the name and face 
of the person. In observing with concentration, you take in not only the physical 
profile but the entire personality. And this twin approach to observation is, I 
find, far more effective than trying to remember only the face because, when it 
comes down to it, the stranger you meet is not just a face but a complete 
personality. 

There are six components of personality and, therefore, of the observation- 
with-concentration method: 

1. The eyes 

2. The facial features 

3. Distinctive features 

4. Gestures 

5. Smile and laugh 

6. Voice 

When you observe each of these aspects with concentration, the entire 
personality clicks into a harmonious whole in your memory. Then, the next time 
you meet this person, any one aspect acts as a trigger to your memory, an instant 
cue to the entire personality. 

Let’s study the specific kind of characteristics you need to observe in each of 
these six aspects of personality: 




The Eyes 


There are three ‘observation points’ here: 

Colour. Brown, black, blue, green, grey, green tinged with brown 
flecks. Sometimes the pupils are larger and of a different shade 
from the cornea. 

Shape and size. Large, small, slanted upwards or downwards, 
almond-shaped, hooded. 

It is interesting — and important to know — that posture and body language 
often reflect the expression in the eyes. Thus: 



Expression Posture/Body Language 


Alert 

Dull 

Sparkling/ 

twinkling 

Opaque 

Cool 

Open 

Calm 

Restless 

Interested 

Indifferent 


Assessing 


A pair of alert eyes is often beady, bordering on the inquisitive. 

Dull eyes hint at the possibility of the person looking older than he actually is — as if he is suffering from some 
ailment, physical or mental. 

A pair of sparkling or twinkling eyes is often accompanied by a head and body inclined towards you in a 
friendly, trusting manner. 

An opaque pair suggests a reserved person who appears to be holding back his body and doesn’t seem to be 
even really inclined to shake hands, though he does it courteously enough. 

Cool eyes reflect a low sense of self-esteem — the person’s movements are over-controlled, the body is held 
in a state of unnatural stillness. 

Open eyes go with open body language — and a person who may not stick around to talk to you for more than 
five seconds because he is sought after and also wants to seek out other people. 

A calm-eyed person presents a certain stillness in the body. 

Restless eyes will barely meet your own. Such a person’s shoulders and limbs will also be in a state of 
perpetual, restless motion — as if he can’t stand being in one place. 

Interested eyes are ever-changing, flashing myriad mobile expressions accompanied by flaring nostrils, 
nodding, bending, straightening shoulders, and expressive sounds like ‘Tsk, tsk’ or exclamations like ‘Wow!’ 

Indifferent eyes are paradoxical — theirs is a ‘switchedoff look, interrupted by occasional, tiny “on-off" flickers 
of interest However, the body language of the person hardly alters during this shift — as if the ‘switch-on’ is not 
long enough for the brain to convey the message to the limbs. 

Assessing eyes that pay particular attention to your dress and appearance may put you off, but this is a person 
who also assesses himself in much the same way. He’ll be well-attired and will reek of an expensive after¬ 
shave or cologne. 


The F acial F eatures 


These comprise the several range of variations such as the shape and size of the 
face, the nose, chin, positions and length of ears etc. The facial features are 




discussed below: 


Shape Features 

Face This can be round, square, narrow and long, triangular, squat or oval. 

Nose The nose may be straight, hooked, pug, sharp and pointed, with bulging nostrils, flared nostrils. 

Chin The chin may be rounded, pointed, blunt, jutting-out, receding, cleft, double. 

Ears These can be floppy (‘lop ears’), protruding (‘bat ears’), big, small, rounded, pinned back close to the head, with 

enlarged or droopy ear-lobes. 

Lips They may be full, thin, pursed, wide, small, thick, Cupid's-bow-shaped. 

Forehead This can be broad, narrow, high with a receding hairline, marked by an accentuated widow's peak. 


Distinctive Features 


Apart from the chief facial features outlined above, there is also a variety of 
other physical lineaments that can mark a face and make it distinctive. They 
include: 

• Dimples; a beauty spot or other birthmark. 

• Forehead wrinkles; laugh lines around the eyes; shadows under the eyes; 
turkey-gobbler neck folds. 

• Long eyelashes; pencil-thin eyebrows; bushy eyebrows; arched eyebrows; 
eyebrows that almost meet at the centre; eyebrows that are virtually ‘not 
there’. 

• Buck teeth; uneven teeth; large teeth; paan-stained teeth; perfect teeth. 

• Long hair/short hair; straight hair; wavy hair; curly hair; afro-curly hair; 
hair worn loose; hair worn in a chignon; hair worn in plaits; a receding 
hairline; a bald head. 

• Full beard; clean-shaven; salt-and-pepper beard; sideburns that are long, 
medium or short. 

• Pointed goatee-style; handlebar moustache; toothbrush moustache; 
moustache military moustache. 

Age. Though age is not an ‘outstanding characteristic’, it does serve as a broad 
pointer because we all carry a mental impression of what a 30-or 40-or 50-year- 
old looks like. 

If your head is whirling by now at the thought of having to take note of and 



remember all these different and detailed characteristics of the human face, 
steady on! 

Remember, in the first place, what I’ve already assured you about before — 
your mind has vast, untapped powers, far more than you can imagine. Secondly, 
the purpose of listing all these various facial features is not because you need to 
observe them all, but only to draw your attention to the fact that such a great 
variety does exist and is displayed, in varying combinations, to your eyes. If you 
have hitherto been a casual or careless observer, it is because you neglected to 
take in the distinctive facial features that were on view when you were 
introduced to and interacted with a person. 

From your point of view, then, the face was ‘featureless’. But to observe with 
concentration means that you should pick out just one or two of the more 
outstanding features and anchor them in your mind. When you look at a cartoon 
of a celebrity, why do you easily recognise whom it depicts? Because the 
cartoonist has selected one or two of that celebrity’s most prominent features and 
exaggerated them. The fact that you recognise the celebrity depicted means that 
you too have subconsciously observed these distinctive features. 

It is by consciously cultivating this ability to pick out distinctive facial 
characteristics that you will enhance your recognition of faces and your ability to 
remember them. You will be able to remember a person as having, say, ‘a long, 
sad face that seems to have settled into a permanent expression of gloom’, or as 
having, ‘pale, kindly eyes that look out from behind horn-rimmed spectacles’. 

Practise the art of conscious observation by sitting first with a 
friend, studying her facial characteristics minutely, and then 
describing them in as much detail as you can. Check out the shape 
of her face, the tilt of her chin, the colour of her eyes, the shape and 
fullness of her lips, her customary expression. You’ll probably find 
yourself noting characteristics you’d never lighted on before. 

Practise with other friends, too. Then move on to people like 
colleagues and relatives, people whom you meet fairly frequently. 
Finally, move on to strangers you are introduced to. Most people 
observe clothes, hairstyles, jewellery. Instead, use those same 
powers of observation on features that matter far more where your recall of 
persons is concerned. 

When you’ve practised sufficiently, you should be able to describe a person 
you’ve just met along these lines: 



The woman is in her mid-30s. She has a longish face, attractive, chiselled jawline and a 
slender, smooth neck. She has a broad, line-free forehead and her eyebrows have been 
tweezed into high, thin arches. She has small, brown, close-set eyes. They are bright and 
beady and her head darts about like a little bird’s. She has a straight, sharp nose with flared 
nostrils. Her cheeks are hollowed, with high cheekbones. She has a mole on her left cheek, 
quite close to her mouth. She is thin-lipped, and has slightly buck teeth. Her ears are tiny and 
she wears long ear-rings.’ 

There, that was easy and painless, wasn’t it? A little more practice and you’ll 
be the expert’s expert at describing and remembering faces! 


Gestures 


Often, we remember people chiefly because of some typical, at times quirky, 
gesture. It could be the way she keeps running a hand through her hair at regular 
intervals as she talks; or, the way he keeps worrying his tie every two minutes. 

The smallest, most apparently insignificant of gestures can often provide 
valuable insights into a person’s psychological make-up and his character. They 
can then be added to your profile of him. The next time you meet him, along 
with remembering the outstanding features of his face, you’ll also remember him 
as ‘the man who constantly chewed on his glasses’. 

Someone who holds his glass with both hands cupping it is unsure of himself 
and is using the glass as a security blanket. So too a person who holds a 
briefcase tightly against his chest, or a person who bites his lips. 

If he taps his index finger against the glass he is 
holding, he is a domineering person; if he rubs it 
against his cheek, he is self-opinionated. 

On the other hand, if he rubs his lips or tugs at a 
ear, he is a trifle helpless. Clasped hands also 
indicate a defensive attitude. 

If the fingertips of both hands meet, forming a triangle, it bespeaks arrogance. 

If he takes off his spectacles, it means he feels suddenly pressured. If he 
chews on an arm of his spectacles, he wishes to reserve his opinion. 

If, while standing, he constantly crosses and uncrosses his legs, it indicates he 
is not sure you are accepting him, but is still open to establishing a friendship. 

These, and a host of other gestures, can be valuable cues which you can use as 



additional pegs on which to ‘hang’ your memory of the person’s face and name. 


Smile and Laugh 


It’s amazing how, what appears at first sight to be an ‘ordinary’ face, can be 
instantly transformed by a smile. I don’t mean the polite smile that normally 
accompanies the courtesies of the introduction — that is more like a trailer to the 
genuine, kilowatt smile that infuses every muscle of the face and seems to set it 
in an entirely altered mould, even lighting up the eyes. That full-impact smile 
can be dazzling, sweet, mischievous, toothy, rueful. 

A smile that does not reach the eyes also says something 
important about the person to you — this is a person to be 
wary of, for he may not be all that he seems, may not mean all 
that he says. A touchstone cue to the whole person can be 
contained in just his smile. As William Lyon Phelps said, 
‘There is a very simple test by which we can tell good people 
from bad. If a smile improves a man’s face, he is a good man; 
if a smile disfigures his face, he is a bad man.’ 

While a smile files itself in your visual memory, a laugh files itself in the data 
bank of your auditory recall. It can be affable and easy; deep and throaty; an 
infectious chuckle; a joyful chortle; a mischievous gurgle; a winsome giggle; a 
malicious snigger; a jolly ho-ho-ho-ho; an explosive outburst. 



The Voice 


Without consciously being aware of it, we 
‘tape-record’ the voices we hear, their accents 
and their intonations. It’s a kind of primal self- 
defence reaction, inbred in our psyches since 
our caveman days, when a rustle in the bush 
could be a life-or-death matter. Science has 
found that even the foetus in the womb 
responds to the sounds of its mother’s voice or 












to soft music. A toddler knows from the slightest inflection in a parent’s voice 
whether daddy or mama is happy or displeased. And so on through life. We revel 
in sweet tones and respond positively to an assertive voice. The affinity we have 
for sounds may well be instinctual, for it appears to exist even in animals. 

The great sage, Paramahansa Yogananda, tells an amusing story about the time he used to 

address gatherings in a chapel at Mount Washington and found that a goat seemed to be 

attracted to the sound of his voice! ‘One day, the goat came trotting in and right up the aisle to 

me!’ he narrates. ‘I am sure it didn’t know what I was saying, it simply liked to hear my voice!’ 

We might think that unlike the goat, our attention would be so focused on the 
words and their meaning that we would not pay much attention to the voice or 
remember it later. But this is not so. We all know how unforgettable those rich 
radio voices are, how we instinctively visualise the kind of person 'behind the 
voice’, and how, almost invariably, we make pre-conceived connections such as 
attaching a deep, booming voice to a tall, well-built male. (And how surprised 
we are when we later see that person on television and discover that he is, in 
fact, a tiny man with big, protruding ears!) 

In addition to the other physical features, a person’s voice can also be an 
excellent memory cue. If you’re a good listener, you’ll take in the overall quality 
of the voice, its distinctive accent, the specific emphasis on syllables drawn from 
regional roots. 

There are several kinds of voices: deep; bass; high-pitched; strained; squeaky; 
hoarse; smooth; rich and full; hollow. 

The tones can be warm; dulcet; reassuring; airy; bright; matter-of-fact; 
emphatic; uplifting. 

The possible range of accents is too extensive to list. But it’s their very variety 
that helps to stamp the stranger’s personality in your mind and may even act as a 
hair-trigger when it comes to recall. 

As you will have realised by now, there are several distinguishing facets about 
a person’s physical and psychological make-up that can provide memory cues. 
Observe — with concentration — as many of these facets as you can. What you 
retain will be your own unique composition of the stranger’s personality. The 
next time you meet him, just one or two strains of that composition floating to 
the surface of your mind will prompt instant recall of who the stranger is. 

How to Link the Name to the Face 


So far we’ve assumed that you’ve met only one 




stranger. What do you do if you meet five strangers in 
one evening? Simple. You apply the same methods for 
remembering the names and faces of each of them. 
Ah, but here is where you might stumble ... and link a 
name to the wrong face. Imagine if, after all your 
efforts, you end up calling Mr Chitre ‘Mr Sheth’ — or 
vice versa! 

You need a way to link the face and the name so 
that they go unmistakably together. This is how you 
do it: Prefix any descriptive adjective to the name. For 
instance: bushy-browed Chitre. Hook-nosed Sheth. 

I also suggest that you always carry along a notebook and a pen. When you 
visit the men’s or the ladies’ room to freshen up, refresh your memory as well: 
jot down in your notebook the names of the different people you have been 
introduced to. Writing them down in your own hand invests them with a subtle 
personal touch that aids recall. It is also a review: to write them down, you have 
to first think about them and remember them. It’s likely that you’ll remember the 
faces more easily than the names. Writing down the names automatically brings 
the faces to mind. 

Keep your written record. Refer to it every three days or so — this will serve 
as a ‘refresher course’. The next time you meet one of the persons you were 
introduced to that evening, the name and face will click instantly in your mind 
and you’ll greet him without hesitation. 

You may well wonder: is it worth going through all this just to remember a 
stranger’s name and face? It is — not only are you saving yourself the 
embarrassment of fumbling over people’s names (or even trying to avoid some 
people when you realise you’ve clearly forgotten their names), but you are 
creating for yourself a network of goodwill and friendships. You are also 
enhancing your powers of observation — which will stand you in good stead in 
other areas of your life as well. 

Reputations are often built on this ‘taking-the-trouble-to remember’ image. I 
know of several instances that illustrate what I mean. Once will suffice here. A 
woman I know spent almost an hour talking with a doctor, a renowned 
cardiologist. So impressed was she that she decided to consult him if ever she 
had the need for such a specialist. But when she actually did, confident of the old 
rapport, she was destined to be disappointed. The good doctor simply did not 



remember her! She never consulted him again. It was not a matter of ‘ego’. But, 
she explained to me, 'If he doesn’t think people are worth remembering, he 
won’t truly care about his patients. When he told me I needed a bypass, I wasn’t 
sure whether I really needed one, or whether I was just one more faceless patient 
to be dealt with quickly and efficiently on the assembly line. I was not a person 
to him — only an organ.’ Sure enough, when she got a second opinion, she was 
advised a take-care regime of diet control, yoga workouts, and relaxation 
techniques. ‘I’m glad I listened to my intuition,’ she said. 

That kind of reaction is common. Rich or poor, young or old, woman or man, 
we are all sensitive souls in the end — and simple at heart. If a stranger we’ve 
met just once remembers us, we are willing to go that extra mile for him. It’s 
exactly what I began this chapter with. Remembering shows a respect for 
personhood. 



Chapter 
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AND YOU WILL... 


Wonder why you used 
to have such a problem 
remembering telephone 
numbers before! 







How to 
Remember 
Telephone 
Numbers 


It’s as easy as one, two, three! 


M obile phones are intended to enhance communication and to make life easier. Even so, you 
need to remember the cell phone number in the first place! Not everyone has a telephone 
with a number-storage facility. So, it’s back once again to that Old Reliable, your Memory! 
To make it super-reliable in terms of telephone-number recall, I bring you two simple methods in 
this chapter: the grouping method, and the rhyming method. You can select either or both, 
depending on your individual preference. 

This is not to say that you need to remember every telephone number in your 
book. Some people do take pride in remembering every possible number. Others 
prefer to remember only a few important numbers. You decide what you’d like to 
do. 





The Grouping Method 


To my mind, the best way to remember a telephone number is to simply learn it 
by heart. Does that sound surprising? It should not. We’ve grown up learning to 
chant numbers in sequence, to recite arithmetic tables. We have a certain 
numeral-rhythm already established in our sub-conscious. It is this rhythm that 
you take advantage of when you want to commit a telephone number to memory. 

For instance, let’s take a seven digit telephone 
number: 6364718. Say it out loud without pausing: six- 
three-six-four-seven-one-eight. Did you hear that hint 
of a chant in your voice? That’s what I’m talking 
about! 

The best way to remember the number is to break it 
down. All telephone numbers begin with the exchange- 
area code. That is, the initial digits represent the local 
area to which the telephone numbers exchange is 
connected. Thus, 636 may be the Andheri exchange- 
code in the city of Mumbai. If you live in Mumbai, you should find it even easier 
to remember: if a person resides or works in Andheri West, his exchange number 
will be 636, 637, 629, or 631. 

Once you’ve fixed the exchange-code number in your memory, remembering 
the rest of the digits is easy because there are now fewer of them. The best 
break-up in terms of rhythm is: 636-47-18. Or, six-three-six (pause ) four-seven 
(pause) one-eight. 

Even if you are not familiar with the area exchange-codes in a particular city, 
you can still remember the telephone number by breaking it down into three 
groups. So, a seven-digit number like 6364718 can be broken down into: 

1 2 3 

637 47 18 

A longer number will require to be broken down into more groupings. For 
instance, 2963452561 is a ten-digit number. So, break it down thus: 

1 2 3 4 



296 


345 


25 


61 




To fix the number in your long-term memory, the principle is a simple one: 
the more often you dial the number, the more securely it will moor itself in your 
memory. This is of course the reason you remember the telephone numbers of 
people you are regularly in touch with, such as your best friend or your business 
colleagues. However, though you do not call up your doctor every day — nor 
would you want to! — if you still would like to remember his number, there’s a 
simple step you can take. Buy yourself a toy telephone. Every day, dial (or 
press) the numbers you would like to remember. Soon you will be able to reel 
off your doctor’s number with pretty much the same ease that you can rattle off 
your best friend’s. 



Why does the grouping method work for telephone number recall? It is 
because of the human ability (and tendency) to group things. Grouping is a basic 
proclivity of our thinking processes — and, as we group, we generalise. For 
instance, we know that all two-footed beings are human, and we therefore make 
this generalisation. Similarly, we group all four-footed creatures as animals. 
Culture and history also determine the way we group people. Thus, we 
categorise Eskimos as people who eat fish. In the West, all Indians are 
commonly thought of as vegetarians. These beliefs may be right or wrong, but 
that is not the point here. The point is this human ability to group things, an 
ability that we can exploit to remember telephone numbers! 

So, to summarise the grouping method: 

• Break up the number into groups. 

• Repeat it aloud in the group format, with pauses to establish the rhythm in 
your mind. 

• Dial it daily to fix it in your memory. 

(Sometimes, you may not need the third step at all. The split-group chanting 
may be sufficient to fix the number in your mind.) 





The Rhyming Method 


Some people are ill at ease with numbers. But they are comfortable with words. 
If you are one of them, you can use my rhyming method instead of the grouping 
system. It’s childlike and taps into your sense of fun if you enjoy sing-song 
verse. As in the grouping method, this one also draws on rhythm, though the 
emphasis here is on the rhyme. 

What I’ve done is to rhyme every number with a word. My ditty is adapted 
from a nursery rhyme. Remember this one? 

One-two, buckle my shoe, 

Three-four, shut the door, 

Five-six, pick up sticks, 

Seven-eight, lay them straight, Nine-ten, a big fat hen! 

My verse does not contain lines such as ‘buckle my shoe’, since that is not 
necessary to the rhyming method of recall and may even complicate the process! 
But, as you’ll see, each number rhymes with a word. The purpose is simply to 
create a chant and to have you remember it: 

One a sun 
Three a tree 
Five a hive 
Seven a heaven 
Nine a line 


Two a shoe 
Four a door 
Six a stick 
Eight a gate 
Zero a hero 



Now, how do you apply this rhyme to remembering a telephone number? 
Let’s take 6364718 once again. This is how you use my rhyme in tune with the 
basic chant that goes: 

Six-three-six (pause) Four-seven (pause) One-eight 

Stick-tree-stick (pause) Door-heaven (pause) Sun-gate 

Or, take the longer number: 296 345 25 61 


i 

Two-nine-six (pause) 
Shoe-line-stick (pause) 


2 

Three-four-five (pause ) 
Tree-door-hive (pause) 




Two-five {pause ) 
Shoe-hive (pause ) 


Six-one 


Stick-sun 



Eventually, because of the exact rhyming of word and number, the words 
themselves will fade from your mind, but the numbers will be retained. 

I have used, in my rhyme, simple words which are familiar to us all. Still, if 
you feel more at home with a line such as, ‘One a bun’, do use it. Just remember 
to use only concrete words in your rhyme, not abstract ones. A tangible item 
allows you to visualise a picture and allows your mind to get a grasp on it. This 
is not possible if you use a line such as, ‘Three’s a free’. How do you visualise ‘a 
free’? 

The methods I’ve described for remembering telephone numbers may seem 
almost too elementary. And they are. The important thing is, they work! And 
that is why I know that after you’ve practised using them, you’ll find yourself 
wondering why on earth you used to have such a problem remembering 
telephone numbers before! 
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AND YOU WILL... 


Remember any number 
you need to, for as 
long as you want to! 
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Pull out one ace after 
another from your sleeve! 
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YES, YOU CAN... 

Use mnemonics to 

the knight on a 

toe chessboata. 

Square oft with 
a wondetiul'y 
honed memory- 


tools 
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AND YOU WILL... 

Make some ‘memorable’ 
new moves with a 
master strategist! 












Develop the 
Memory of 
a Chess 
Champion! 


Rhyme-around the board in 34 moves! 


s any chess player will tell you, the knight is a strategic piece on the board, a guerrilla who 
engages in sniper attacks. Though in hierarchy he is just above the humble pawn, in the 
hands of a master strategist he can be more powerful than the queen! 



What we are going to do in this chapter is to chart 
out a tour of the chessboard for the knight in such a 
way that he travels over the entire board but lands on 
each square just once. No, you don’t have to be a 
chess player to ride with this knight. But you’ll be 
completely absorbed and enthralled by the memory 
system that you’ll use to pilot the knight on his 
journey. First, one ground rule of chess. The knight 
can move only two ways: 
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7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

ABCDEFGH 

1. two squares vertically plus one horizontally, or 

2. two squares horizontally and one vertically. He always glides from a black 
to a white square, and vice versa. 

The squares on a chessboard are lettered vertically, A to H, and numbered 
horizontally, 1 to 8, as shown in the diagram above. 

So, each square has its own letter-number. For instance, D4 is the square 
where the D column meets the 4 row. Now, take a word that has D as its first 
letter. Using the Number-Sound Code, translate 4 into R. So D4 becomes DR 
and you make the word Door or Dare or Deer. Since this system has 8 as its 
highest number, you can use as many consonants as you like. Just make sure that 
the alphabets always (as shown in the diagram) precede the numerals. Thus, it 
should always be D4, never 4D. 

Now, for the great secret! The complete tour of the knight goes this way: A1 
— B3 — Cl — E2 — G1 — H3 — G5 — H7 

— F8 — D7 — B8 — A6 — B4 — A2 — C3 — B1 

— D2 — F3 — E5 — D3 — C5 — A4 — B6 — A8 

— C7 — E8 — G7 — H5 — G3 — HI — F2 — D1 

— B2 — C4 — A3 — B5 — A7 — C8 — E7 — G8 

— H6 — G4 — H2 — FI — E3 — F5 — D6 — E4 

— F6 — D5 — F4 — E6 — D4 — C6 — A5 — B7 

— D8 — F7 — H8 — G6 — H4 — G2 — El — C2 

You give each square a word, using the Number-Sound Code. For instance: 
1 Al: AT = AT 

2 B3: BM = BUMBLING 



3 Cl: CT = CAT 

4 E2:EN = ENTERED 

5 Gl: GT = GOT 

6 H3: HM = HYMN 

7 G5: GL = GLOWERED 

8 H7: HG = HOG 

9 F8 : FV = FAVOURS 

10 D7: DG = DOG 

11 B8: BF = BUFFALO 

12 A6: AJ = AGILE 

13 B4: BR = BEAR 

14 A2: AN = ANNIE 

15 C3: CM = COMICAL 

16 Bl: BT = BUT 

17 D2: DN = DIN 

18 F3 : FM = FUMED 

19 E5 : EL = ELK 

20 D3: DM = DAME 

21 C5: CL = COLOURFUL 

22 A4:AR = ARCHED 

23 B6: BSH= BUSHY 

24 A8: AF = AFFAIR 

25 C7: CK = COCKY 

26 E8 : EV = EVER 

27 G7: GG = GIGGLE 

28 H5: HL = HAILEY 

29 G3: GM = GAMELY 

30 HI: HT = HAT 

31 F2 : FN = FUNNY 

32 Dl: DT = DOTTY 

33 B2: BN = BONNY 

34 C4: CR = CROWED 

35 A3: AM = AM 

36 B5: BL = BLACKBIRD 

37 A7: AK = ACT 

38 C8: CF = COFFEE 

39 E7 : EK = EK 

40 G8: GV = GIVE 



41 H 6 : HJ = HEDGEHOG 

42 G4: GR = GRATING 

43 H2: HN = HAND 

44 FI : FT = FITTING 

45 E3 : EM = EMBERS 

46 F5 : FL = FLASHED 

47 D 6 : DSH= DASHED 

48 E4 : ER = EARLY 

49 F 6 : FSH= FISH 

50 D5: D 6 = DULL 

51 F4 : FR = FOREVER 

52 E 6 : ECH= EACH 

53 D4: DR = DOORS 

54 C 6 : CCH= CHURCH 

55 A5: AL = ALL 

56 B7: BK = BACK 

57 D 8 : DF = DEAF 

58 F7 : FK = FAKE 

59 H 8 : HV= HOVERED 

60 G 6 : GSH= GOSH 

61 H4: HR = HEARD 

62 G2: GN = GONE 

63 El : ET = ETERNITY 

64 C2: ON = CAN 

Using these words in sequence, I’ve made up a memorable nursery rhyme. 
You can of course make up your own words using the code and your own 
nursery rhyme. 

1. AT dawn, the BUMBLING CAT 
At B3 Cl 

ENTERED and GOT a HYMN ! 

E2 Gl H3 

GLOWERED the HOG at this unfair whim, 

G5 H7 

He owed her no FAVOURS , not him! 

F8 











2 . 


The DOG barked, the BUFFALO bellowed, 


D7 B8 

The AGILE BEAR leapt up in fright! 

A6 B4 

ANNIE laughed at the COMICAL sight, 

A2 C3 

BLIT the DIN went on from morn to night! 

B1 D2 

3. FUMED the ELK, a DAME 

F3 E5 D3 

With a COLOURFUL nature, 

C5 

ARCHED BUSHY brows her signature, 

A4 B6 

She denounced the AFFAIR as COCKY and tame 

A8 C7 

4. EVER ready for a GIGGLE 

E8 G7 

Was HAILEY the hare 
H5 

GAMELY she spun her HAT in the air! 

G3 HI 

I’m FUNNY, I’m DOTTY , she wiggled! 

F2 D1 

5. BONNY CROWED loud and long. 

B2 C4 

‘I AM a BLACKBIRD ,’ said he. 

A3 B3 

‘I ACT like a crow, am the colour of COFFEE 
A7 C8 

Perhaps I’m EK, Do, Teen — right or wrong!’ 

E7 
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‘ GIVE me a smooth skin!’ 

G8 

Cried the HEDGEHOG , GRATING his quills! 
H6 G4 

‘On my ELAND place some smoothening pills!’ 
H2 



‘It’s not EITTING,’ sniffed the birds through their bills! 
FI 


7. The fiery EMBERS of confusion 
E3 

FLASHED and DASHED 
F5 D6 

The EARLY worms turned and thrashed 
E4 

Even the FISH looked DULL of emotion! 

F6 D5 



8. This can’t go on FOREVER! 

F4 

EACH one said in universal woe 
E6 

Open the DOORS of the CHURCH, let us go! 

D4 C6 

But ALL sat still, every friend, every foe! 

A5 

9. ‘I’m BACK!’ said the nightingale’s sweet tones. 

B7 

Even the DEAF knew, no FAKE was she, 

D8 F7 

They HOVERED, and GOSH ! As they HEARD die honey... 

H8 G6 H4 

GONE was their craving for ETERNITY ! 

G2 El 


10. To do the best you CAN 

C2 

Should be everybody’s credo: woman or man’s You’ll find that the last 
square, C2, is so strategic that you can move the knight back to Al, the square 



























from which he began his journey! This means that you can start from any square 
as long as you follow, in sequence, the cues provided by the nursery rhyme. 

Eventually, the moves will fix themselves in your memory and you won’t 
even need the nursery rhyme. But if you’re ever stuck for a move, just recall the 
ditty and onward rides your knight! 
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AND YOU WILL... 

Discover that to be 
orderly is to learn better, 
remember more than 
you ever did before! 













Instant Recall 
through 
Classification 


Make remembering the ‘order’ of the day! 


Let me narrate to you the story of Manduk, the little frog. 

Manduk’s Wisdom 

Manduk, the little frog, was a BIG dreamer if you considered his size! From the time he was a 
tiny tadpole, he had heard scary stories about monstrously frightening places like lakes, 
brooks, rivers, seas, oceans. You see, Manduk belonged to a tiny amphibian population that 
made its habitat in a pond. 

But Manduk was consumed by curiosity. He wanted to find out for himself whether those 
places he’d heard so much about were really as frightening as they sounded. 

So, one day, Manduk began to swim ... He swam and swam and swam. He swam into 
streams, into brooks, into rivers, into lakes, into waterfalls, into channels, into creeks, into 
canals, into lochs, into lagoons, into gulfs, into reservoirs, into puddles, into wells, into 
tributaries, into seas, into oceans. He swam north, he swam south, he swam east, he swam 
west. 

And then, as he swam back home, Manduk was struck by a Great 
Idea. So excited did it make him and so eager was he to share this 
Great Idea with his fellow-frogs that he swam faster and faster and 
faster... 

He reached his pond just as the sun rose in the east. And 
everybody greeted Manduk, the travelling frog, with great cheerful 
croaks of welcome! By now, close to bursting with his Great Idea, 

Manduk shouted joyfully, ‘Friends! I have seen everything there is to 
be seen! I’ve seen brooks and rivers and lakes and waterfalls and 
channels and creeks and canals and lochs and lagoons and gulfs 
and reservoirs and puddles and wells and tributaries and seas and 
oceans! And do you know something? They are all WATER! Only WATER!’ 

Thus, due to Manduk’s astute thinking, which led him to classify all those ‘monstrous’ 
unknowns as water, the fear of every frog in the pond vanished! 






So, if ever you are frozen with fear because you feel overwhelmed by a sea of 
facts, do as Manduk did: CLASSIFY! Whip those facts into order by grouping 
them. Scientists, librarians, doctors, writers, all successful people in fact, owe a 
great part of their success to the fact that they classify the information at their 
disposal. 

Classification can also help you in your quest for a super-memory. I’d like 
you to prove this to yourself with a fun quiz. Look at the picture below for 60 
seconds. Then, cover the picture and try to name all the objects in it. There are 
16. Can you name all 16 objects? 




You’ll find it’s pretty tough to recall so many items which have been placed at 
random about the picture so that they apparently do not share anything in 
common with one another. 


Now, classify them. And what do you get? 










See how much simpler it becomes to remember these ordered items now? 


Furniture 

Bed 

Desk 

Recliner 


Household Appliances 

Mixer-cum-Grinder 
Vacuum Cleaner 
Refrigerator 
Iron 

Microwave Oven 


Fashion Items 

Boots 

Coate 

Necklace 

Sunglasses 

Handbag 

Fitness/Sports Equipment 

Rowing Machine 
Ball 

Racquet 


Now try classifying the objects in the room you are sitting in right now. Group 
them as we did the objects in the picture above, and you’ll find it really becomes 
easier to remember more objects when you club them into categories. As you 
continue to practise, you’ll find you will be able to remember all the objects in 
the room! 

Similarly, you can use the classification method to remember almost any kind 
of information that lends itself to being categorised. 


How Should You Group? 


How you group people, places or objects depends on your viewpoint and the 
goal you hope to achieve. For instance, the armed forces will have its 
classification system based on height, body measurements, physical fitness, 
education, and so on. 

Classification enables you to categorise either into broad groupings or into 
smaller sub-divisions. 


Let’s say you want to classify these 18 countries into categories: 


China 

Indonesia 

Nigeria 

Nauru 

India 

Marshall Islands 

Bangladesh 

Monaco 

Japan 

Liechtenstein 

Vatican City 

Brazil 

Andorra 

Pakistan 

USA 

San Marino 


Tuvalu 


Palau 




You can classify them according to their population: 


More Than 500 Million: 

China 


India 

More Than 50 Million: 

USA 


Indonesia 


Brazil 


Pakistan 

More Than 50,000: 

Japan 

Bangladesh 

Nigeria 

Marshall Islands 

Andorra 

Below 50,000: 

Vatican City 


Nauru 


Tuvalu 


Palau 


San Marino 


Liechtenstein 


Monaco 


Another way of classifying them is according to their location: 


Asia 

Americas 

Africa 

Europe 

Pacific 

China 

USA 

Nigeria 

Vatican City 

Tuvalu 

India 

Brazil 


Liechtenstein 

Nauru 

Indonesia 



Monaco 

Palau 

Pakistan 



Andorra 

Marshall Islands 

Japan 



San Marino 


Bangladesh 






And you can sum up both classifications to make a concise chart: 




Asia 

Americas 

Africa Europe 

Pacific 

Over 500 
million 

China 

India 





Indonesia 

USA 

Nigeria 


Over 50 
million 

Pakistan 

Japan 

Bangladesh 

Brazil 



Over 

50.000 



Andorra 

Marshall 

Islands 

Below 

50.000 



Vatican City 

Tuvalu 




San Marino 

Nauru 




Liechtenstein 

Palau 

Monaco 


Your mind also sorts through and catalogues millions of bits of information, 
slotting them into different themes and patterns, and recovering data from these 
slots to feed to you as and when you need it. 

Catalogue Your Personal Library 


Filing systems are big business in libraries. Yours is more a part-time affair. But 
it can bring in the same kind of rewards. If your personal collection of books is 
threatening to drown you in its sheer volume, I suggest you use the Dewey 
Decimal System Classification, which most libraries use. In this system, all 
knowledge available in print is divided into nine main classifications, numbered 
in hundreds from 100 to 900. The nine classes are: 100 : Philosophy and 
pscychology 
200 : Religion 
300 : The Social Sciences 
400 : Language 
500 : Sciences 
600 : Technology 
700 : Arts 

800 : Literature and Rhetoric 

900 : Geography, History and Biography 








Each of these categories is further broken down into ten sub-divisions. Thus, 
Technology (600) is broken down into 610 (Medical Science), 620 (Engineering 
and Applied Operations), 630 (Agriculture and Agricultural Industries), and so 
on. General works in each class that don’t fit into any of the sub-divisions are 
grouped into the 000 category which precedes the others. Thus, general works in 
the Technology category would be grouped in the 600 slot; general works in the 
Sciences would be grouped in the 500 slot. 

Each of these nine sub-divisions can be further broken down if you need a 
more detailed system of classification. Thus, 620 in the Technology division can 
be broken up thus: 620 : Engineering and Applied Operations 

621 : Applied Physics 

622 : Mining and Related Operations 

623 : Military and Naval 

624 : Civil Engineering 

625 : Railways and Highways 

626 : Not Assigned or No Longer Used 

627 : Hydraulic Engineering 

628 : Sanitary and Municipal Engineering 

629 : Other branches 

If required, each of these sub-divisions can be even further broken down 
through the addition of a decimal digit, say: 622.1, 622.2 and so on. (The blank 
slots, such as 626, enable the addition of new categories as the boundaries of 
knowledge and scientific discovery advance.) In the case of your personal 
library, you probably won’t need to go into as extensive cataloguing and as 
many sub-divisions as a public library. But if you grasp the concept, you’ll be 
able to adapt it to your needs. You’ll also be able to add new books as well as 
new classifications and sub-classifications as and when you need to. 

Other classification systems are also in use, such as the alphabetical system, in 
which a number of keywords — such as Astronomy, Inventions and Explorations 
— are first arranged in alphabetical order (as they would be in an 
encyclopaedia), and subjects are then grouped in these categories, again in 
alphabetical order. Thus, in the category of Inventions, you might group Balloon, 
Chocolate, Computer, Match-stick, Photography and so on. 

However, the alphabetical system has a drawback: if you need comprehensive 
information on, say, photography, you might have to hunt around quite a bit to 
find it all since it is likely to be scattered over several categories such as 
Inventions, Media, (The) Arts, Hobbies, Technology, and so on. That is because 



it is difficult to put under one keyword the various aspects of a particular subject. 
The Dewey system is the natural popular choice because it uses a subject-wise 
classification; there are no two ways about which category will give you 
information on, say, General Principles (of Mathematics) (511) or Algebra and 
Number Theory (512). This avoids confusion and saves time. 

To make it even easier to access a particular book you may need, you can 
adapt a system of labelling that libraries generally make use of. That is, you give 
each book what is called a call number, which determines its location on your 
bookshelf. You need not get as elaborate as a library system; your label can 
comprise just two bits of information. The first line of the label states the 
classification number of the book; the second line states the first three initials of 
the author. Thus, using a basic form of the Dewey system, you would label the 
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book, The Invisible Invaders by Peter Radetsky, thus: 

It*© (610 is the Dewey classification number for ‘Medical Science’, which itself 
comes in the technology {600} section. The author of ‘The Invisible 
Invaders’, a book on viruses, is the well-known Peter Radetsky). The label is 
pasted on the spine of the book and the book is then put away on your shelves in 
the TECHNOLOGY/Medical Science section, and in alphabetical order in terms 
of author’s name. This kind of classification enables you to locate it in a matter 
of seconds. 


Classify Your Clippings 


If you are a voracious reader and a compulsive collector of information in the 
form of newspaper and magazine clippings, you can make life easier for yourself 
and for those you share your home with by devising a simple system for 
classifying these clippings and retrieving them at a moment’s notice when you 






need to. 

Start with a subject-wise grouping. For instance: 

Health and Fitness Law 

Environment Home Appliances 

Travel 

Depending on how extensive your collection of clippings in a particular 
category is, you can then sub-divide. For instance, the Health and Fitness 
category can be broken into: Nutrition, Drugs, Childcare, Fitness Equipment, 
and so on. However, don’t make the classification over-elaborate. That can 
become self-defeating since it will increase clutter as well as your workload as 
you struggle to file away your clippings into myriad little slots. 

Classify Your Stock-in-Trade 

Even the smallest business can benefit from classification because it simplifies 
procedure and saves time. Let’s say you own a chemist’s shop. You can stack 
items on your shelves in these categories: 


Babycare Items 

Medical Supplies 

Formula milk powder 

Aspirin 

Teething rings 

Cough drops 

Feeding bottles 

Bandage rolls 

Disposable nappies 

Thermometers 


Disinfectants 

Cosmetics 

Electrical Appliances 

Lotions/creams 

Torch 

Talcum/face powders 

Electric razor 

Perfumes 

Electronic mosquito repellents 

Lipsticks 

Reading lamp 

Nail-polish 



Classify Your Work Material 


If your work desk is awash in paper — project reports, memos, reference 
material, notes to yourself — you obviously are in need of paper control. Filing 
and classifying can come to your aid here too. The basic requirement: to keep on 
your desk only what is required today or in the near future, and to classify the 



rest into appropriately-named files for easy recovery as and 
when you do require them. Even the paper that does stay on 
your desk or in one of its drawers can be filed away into some 
kind of organiser with labels such as ‘Call’, ‘Reply’, and 
‘Return’. Material that you may require on an as-is-needed 
basis, or in the next week or so, can go into one of your desk 
drawers or a nearby shelf, but once again into some kind of 
organiser. Finally, papers that you may require some day, but 
not very soon, must be filed away too, but kept in a place away 
from your desk. 

Just as you classify clipping, you can also classify visiting cards into 
categories such as: Business (suppliers, buyers, and so on) Hotels and 
Restaurants 

Professionals (doctors, lawyers, and so on forth) Office maintenance 
(typewriter/computer service agency) Friends 
Home maintenance (plumber, telephone company, electricity company, 
etc.) Vehicle maintenance (mechanic, tyre retailer, etc.) 

Classify Your Time 



That heading might lead you to the conclusion that I’m 
suggesting you have a timetable plotting out what you will do 
every hour. Not at all! I can’t think of a more boring way of 
living. Also, this kind of a timetable only puts you under stress 
— as if a mental clock is ticking away the seconds and when the 
time for one task is ‘up’ you’ll have to stop what you’re doing 
and jump ahead to the next task. 

What I’m suggesting is something very different. Set aside a 
few hours each day during which you leave instructions that you 
are not to be disturbed. Choose the time according to your hours 
of peak creativity. If your creativity is highest in the early 
morning, keep aside a few hours for doing your most demanding 
work at this time. Click on your answering machine and leave a message telling 
callers what time they should get back to you. 

The morning hours are ‘prime time’ for most people, but far too many people 








































spend half the morning reading the newspapers. Instead, you can optimise your 
prime time by reading, say, only the front page in the morning and keeping the 
rest for later in the day when you need to take a breather from work. 

By barring interruptions during your peak hours of creativity, you allow your 
thoughts free rein. Recalling is also easier when you have such ‘sacred space’ for 
yourself. The solitude and the quiet help you make reliable associations between 
the new data and your memory bank, paving the way for storing more 
information and storing it accurately. 

But Isn’t ‘Order’ Inimical to Creativity? 


In times when we didn’t know better, the determinedly bohemian style of our 
artists and thinkers led us to believe (wrongly) that to be creative is to be 
disorderly. From that sprang the converse belief: that to be orderly is to be non- 
creative. Thus, filing and cataloguing and other modes of classification became 
equated with the lowly clerical orders. 

We’ve come a long way since then. We know today that classification is a 
primary aid to learning and remembering. It stimulates the thinking process, 
since to group items or concepts together requires that you think about them and 
sort them out in the first place. If there is any confusion, classification helps to 
iron it out. Once that has been done, the remembering process also becomes 
simpler due to the logical, structured nature of the classification process. 

We know today that when we use methods of classification, the brain does not 
take in the information in a linear manner as it would take in a list. It 
continuously sorts, selects. It branches out in huge networks of ideas, juggling 
and inter-linking incoming data with previously stored experiences. There is 
analysing, coding, criticising. In other words, the brain does not work like a 
ladder, in straight vertical lines, but more like a spreading, sprawling map. This 
stimulates the broader, creative process which is like an ever-widening pathway 
of imagination, inspiration, vision ... A scientific invention is the complex 
product of structured information (or classifications) led by the brain in several 
directions until they finally emerge as something wholly new. 

Similarly, art — whether painting or sculpture or cartooning — is also based 
on a classification of all existing knowledge and experience, and the moulding of 
this into something new by the artist’s imagination. An eye-oriented person will 
visualise not just one or two flowers that he has seen, but will select parts and 




colours and shapes from others in order to create his own 
vision of beauty — a new whole. The ear-oriented person 
has several melodies classified in his brain, and he picks 
and chooses from them to create his own symphony — 
again, a new whole. In short, from classification comes a 
new comprehension! 

When does classification become clerical and stultifying? 

When the classification itself becomes the be-all and the 
end-all of the task rather than a user-friendly structure. 

When this happens, the reproductive or recall power 
becomes stronger, but the ability to analyse and create is minimised or shut 
down. The brain becomes too literal in its processing and the thinking mind 
stagnates. This is useful when, say, quoting a bye-law in its exactness is 
required. But the application of the law so as to further the ends of justice or 
injustice is a job undertaken by the thinking mind. In the matter of using 
judgement, keenness and critical analysis, the mind can work for either the good 
or the bad! 

Which is why I emphasise that the motive behind developing a good memory 
must always be self-improvement and the betterment of life. The right motive 
itself creates the correct links for the imagination to hook on to. 
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Develop a mind that 
is more focused, 
less wayward, less 
‘absent-minded’, more 
'present-minded'! 









The End of 
‘Absent- 
mindedness’! 


How to live in the ‘present perfect’! 


H ave you heard the one about... Gags about absentminded professors (such as the one who 
stood in front of a mirror for two hours wondering where he’d seen himself before) are good 
for a laugh. But in real life, forget fulness and muddle-headedness can annoy and 
exasperate the people we live with, besides being a source of unending frustration to ourselves. 
In a recent popular poll conducted by the Saturday Times, 70 percent of the women who wrote in 
groused that their husbands routinely misplaced glasses, keys and the TV remote control. One 

woman even reported, ‘He invariably loses me!... 
The other day he dropped me off at the Victory 
Theatre and then waited endlessly at the West End 
to pick me up.' The men, on their part, 30 percent 
of them, also complained that their wives let the 
milk boil over, forgot to put sugar in the tea, and 
stood guilty of other sins of omission. 

Sounds like a familiar strain? Do you 
find yourself groaning with regular 
monotony that you’ve misplaced your car keys, your house keys, an important 
document, a scribbled phone number? If so, you’ve probably spent long 
stretches of time looking for those elusive keys, documents and other items, 
getting yourself into a tizzy, a frenzy, and, finally, a panic about them. ‘Why am 
I so absentminded?’ you wail, as you tear out your hair for the millionth time. 
‘Why can’t I remember?’ 

The fact is, you don’t have a poor memory; it’s simply that you’re poorly 
organised. Remember, you mind is like a file cabinet. If the files are poorly 
marked or out of order, you’ll always find it difficult to locate something. 

Fact no. 2: Chaos is not mandatory. There is a different way to do things. In a 
word, organisation! Organise your workplace and your home and you’ll find you 









will free your mind. Here’s how: 


Clear out the Clutter 


If your desk is strewn with papers, files and stationery like the rubble on 
Mumbai’s roads, if you’re holding on to shoes that hurt your feet because you 
can’t bear to get rid of something you paid so much for, if your wardrobe has 
been in a state of overflow for years because you’ve been waiting for the return 
of the maxi, you’re operating in an environment of material overload. And it’s 
probably sending you through the roof. Each time you look at all that clutter, you 
feel overwhelmed, even depressed. There is too much of junk and untidiness 
around you, you get the feeling of too many things demanding your attention. 
Inevitably, this creates stress ... and stress undermines your ability to think 
clearly, setting the stage for memory lapses and difficulty in concentration. 

In this kind of disorganised environment, not only will you find important 
items getting lost, but important information and chores also getting forgotten 
because your mind is so preoccupied with trivia. 

The Solution. Throw out the unwanted stuff ruthlessly. Ask 
yourself (and answer honestly) the following questions: 

Does it really serve a purpose? Will keeping it be helpful 
to me in any specific way? Am I ever actually going to wear 
this dress again? 

Is it redundant? Do I already have another clipping that 
provides me with the same information? Do I really need to 
keep my old address book when I’ve already transferred these 
addresses to my hard disk and to a CD? 

Is it quality stuff? How accurate and reliable is this tabloid 
report likely to be? Is it worth the space it’s using up? 

Can I access this information elsewhere quickly? If you have a CD that 
provides detailed and practical guidelines on emergency medical care, do you 
really need to have three books on first-aid measures on your shelves? Give at 
least two of them away! 

Don’t let your home become a greenhouse for junk — a place where 
everything comes in and nothing ever gets thrown away. When in doubt, clear it 




out — and you’ll function with a clearer mind, too! 


Have ‘A Place for Everything and Everything in Its Place’. 

This is one of the most life-enhancing adages that has come down to us through 
the generations. Many of us know where the 'important’ things are kept — birth 
certificates, passports, income-tax returns, house deeds. It’s the little, everyday 
things we can’t find that are the chief time-stealers — the can-opener, the 
stapler, our sunglasses. But if you fix a place for each of those small things, 
remembering these places then becomes that much easier: 

• Buying yourself a key-hook for keys is a good place to start. Alternatively, 
fix a key box just inside the front door. A friend of mine has a polished 
wooden key-hook shaped like a lock! She hangs it up just inside the door 
and pegs her house door keys and her car and garage keys on it. Other key- 
hooks — for her rooms, cupboards, suitcases, bank locker — are neatly 
lined up on another key-hook behind one of the most convenient doors. 
(While you’re about it, make an extra set of house keys and keep them with 
a reliable neighbour.) 

• Always keep a pen and writing pad by the side of your telephone. Secure 
the pen with a spiral loop to a hook near the instrument so that you don’t 
‘absentmindedly’ carry it off and have to scramble around when you need 
to take down a telelphonic message. 

• On your work-desk, make sure you’ve put in the basics: an in-tray for 
letters or documents that need to be answered or despatched. A box for pins 
and clips. A compartmented container for postage stamps, revenue stamps 
and international coupons. A holder for pens, pencils and highlighters. 

• Keep separate files for electricity bills, telephone bills, guarantee cards, 
your medical history, rent bills. For investment certificates (shares, fixed 
deposits, bonds, mutual funds), buy one of those cellophane-paged files. 
Each certificate goes into a separate cellophane cover which makes for easy 
visibility when you thumb through it. 

If you like collection informating (or need to do so for work purposes), keep a 
separate Information file. A friend of mine has a Home file in which she files 
brochures on home-improvement ideas, paints, electrical appliances, etcetera, 
which she picks up at exhibitions. Many of us also pick up such handouts at 
exhibitions but because we may not have a fixed place for them, we get 
ourselves into a flap when we need to find them. 



Get into the Efficiency Habit 


It’s not enough to have a ‘right place for the right thing’; it’s equally important 
to make sure that everything gets into its place ... and gets there right away! If 
you’ve just got back home, immediately hang up your keys on the key-hook, 
immediately empty your purse or bag or briefcase and put your new purchases 
like postage stamps into their box, aspirin into the medicine cabinet, and so on. 
If you’ve picked up your mail on your way in to your office, put it immediately 
into the in-tray. If you’ve got out a fixed deposit certificate to refer to it, return it 
to its cover immediately. After you’ve paid your telephone bill, insert it 
immediately into its designated file. Do it immediately. Procrastination is what 
creates the clutter and the chaos. 

Initially you may have to force yourself into the doing-things-immediately 
mode. But if you do it with a will and develop it into a habit, you’ll find that 
very soon you’ll be leading a more organised, hassle-free life. You won’t be 
wasting half an hour looking for the Scotch tape. Since each item has been put 
straightaway into the place where it belongs, you’ll always find it there when 
you need it. Your memory has filed away the information as, ‘The Scotch tape is 
in the left-hand drawer of the work-table.’ And when you need that tape, your 
memory produces the information in a nano-second so that you reach out for the 
left-hand drawer almost as a reflex action. It’s your organised lifestyle habits 
that have freed your mind of clutter, enabling it to always remember with 
precision and clarity. 

Cure Yourself of ‘Hurry Sickness’ 

Absentmindedness often comes of a stressful lifestyle. By stress I don’t mean 
just worries and tensions themselves, but the pace and mode in which you live. 
Do you jump out of bed every morning with thought of ‘a-hundred-things-to-do’ 
teeming in your mind? Do you rush through your morning cup of tea, or bustle 
about in such a preoccupied state that the tea grows cold before you can take 
your first sip? If the telephone or the doorbell rings, do you dump whatever 
you’re doing and rush mindlessly to answer? Do you panic if both the telephone 
and the doorbell ring at the same time? Do you dash about from one place to 
another trying to get a million things done, in the process forgetting half of 
them? 



If your answer is ‘yes’ to even one of these questions, you’ll have found the 
cause of your absentmindedness! At the frantic physical and mental pace at 
which you’re living, you’re bound to toss your keys hurriedly into some corner, 
tuck some important document into a magazine, place your spectacles near the 
wash-basin ... 

Yet, you may wonder ... why the memory blackout? Is your brain functioning 
at such a sub-optimium level that it fails to absorb 
tossed those keys? 

It is not that you have a sieve for a brain: it is more 
a matter of how you are using your brain. The human 
brain has two different types of consciousness. In the 
majority of people, the left brain deals with verbal 
skills (language), logic, numbers, sequence, linearity, 
analysis and physical movement. It is your academic- 
and motor-active side. The right brain is your creative side: it deals with rhythm, 
music, colour, images, imagination, face recognition. 

When you live at a hurried, frenzied pace, you use only your left, motor-active 
brain, and it’s in overdrive! But for a strong memory force, you need to use both 
sides of your brain. When you do that, there is a synergetic effect between the 
two sides via the corpos collosum — a network of nerve fibres that links the left 
and right sides of the brain. And your memory force needs synergy, not mere 
energy! 

So, how do you live from both sides of the brain? By slowing down and 
allowing the corpos collosum to spark messages between the two sides of your 
brain. 

That is why I urge you to live life at a measured pace, not as a so-little-time- 
so-much-to-do addict. Enjoy your cup of tea. Spend a minute putting away those 
keys in their designated place. Don’t pick up the phone before the third ring. 
Whenever you find yourself about to rush off mindlessly somewhere, stop, take 
a deep breath and slowly count to 20. 

Here are a few pointers on how you can put an end to harried departures (the 
kind that have you rushing back home for the briefcase you forgot to take with 
you the first time you left home), an end to burning the candle at both ends, an 
end to having your meals on the run. In other words, how to take control of your 
time instead of allowing time-urgency to control you. 


and file away where you 



Don’t Allow Yourself to Become One- 



Dimensional 

If your life does not extend beyond the account books 
or project files, you are too uni-dimensional and you 
are stifling the synergetic process in your brain. 
Spread your wings. Awaken the child in you. You do 
that by doing the things that please your senses, not 
just the things that challenge your mind. Paint a shelf. 
Sew a quilt. Research your family tree. Do a 
crossword puzzle. Sing a song as you shower. You’ll find that as your mind gets 
a breather from the world of words, numbers and ideas, your memory glows 
with a brighter spark. 

Learn to Say ‘No’ 

If your life is over-scheduled, it’s probably because of tasks or commitments you 
shouldn’t have taken on in the first place. Can you really give every Saturday 
morning to coaching the members of the Little Chess League if you’ve also 
committed every Saturday evening to choir practice and every Sunday morning 
to visiting the Home for the Aged? How many hours a week can you realistically 
spend commuting without turning into a nervous wreck? 

Do you get the feeling of just not having enough time to finish the things 
you’ve started? And if you know full well that you’ve already got 20 
commitments hanging and don’t have the time for any more, whatever made you 
agree to undertake a collection drive for old clothes in the neighbourhood? 

One way to work past your chronic inability to say ‘no’ is to resolve never to 
make a decision on the spur of the moment. With practice, it becomes painless to 
say, ‘Let me check my schedule, think about it and get back to you.’ So much 
easier on your time, your bunions and your equanimity than trying to keep to a 
commitment you never meant to in the first place. 



Do not Strive for Perfection 


That is the fast-tracker’s trademark trait. Strive instead for accomplishment, for 
excellence. Leave perfection to those super heroes whose work you’ve been 
doing all this while. 

A perfect example of the obsessive perfectionist is the housewife who works 





herself to the bone trying to maintain a ‘perfectly 
clean house’ — not a speck of lint or a mote of dust 
must be allowed to mar the antiseptic cleanliness of 
her dwelling. Such a homemaker generally has no 
time for recreation or relaxation. Unfortunately, she is 
also the one who almost inevitably ends up with not 
just frazzled nerves but also a snappish temper and ... 
repeated, disconcerting episodes of 
absentmindedness! 

Delegate, Delegate! 


Do you faithfully keep the Eleventh Commandment: ‘Thou shalt do it all 
thyself’? Control freaks have a problem delegating tasks since they are trapped 
by their own conviction that no one else can do a job as thoroughly well as they 
can. But you’ll find (probably to your surprise) that if you delegate jobs and 
responsibilities, they do get successfully done. Neither corporations nor 
countries can run without delegation. Why should you? 

Delegation means less unfinished business cluttering your mind. And that 
means a clearer mind, a mind that is more focused and less wayward ... less 
‘absentminded’! 


Live for Today 


‘One day at a time’ is what being ‘present-minded’ is 
all about. Many of us spend so much time fretting 
about tomorrow’s chores, next week’s appointments, 
next year’s increment, the next generation that we’re 
raising, we tend to forget that the future we plan and 
blueprint for begins today. When you obsess too much 
about tomorrow, you throw away today in mindless 
fretting and anxiety. 

Instead, celebrate the present. Live it fully. 



Workshop Extra 














Make Writing Your Personal Aide 


Isn’t it strange? A single, extremely important idea flashes into your mind while 
you are busy with something else. It is so important, such a remarkable bit of 
inspiration, that you are positive you’ll remember it later. But, when ‘later’ 
arrives, your mind is a blank. Yes, it was something ‘important’, but what in 
heavens was it? How often you find yourself feeling taken aback, puzzled, even 
shocked that that ‘important’ idea has slipped your memory so easily! 

There are three reasons for this slip-up. 

One is that at any given time you have innumerable thoughts and images 
jostling in your mind for your attention. 

Two, the flash of inspiration was too brief to be imprinted firmly in your 
memory. 

Three, you were not mentally relaxed at the time the idea came by so that it 
was pushed aside by another thought before it had time to register itself. 

One way to avoid this kind of ‘vanishing trick’ is to quickly paint in your 
mind an exaggerated picture that incorporates this if you are in the shower or 
swimming. But you obviously can’t do it if you’re in the middle of a business 
meeting, for instance. Devising absurd-association images at such times is 
absurd and impractical! 


The best way to make those impromptu ideas captive is 
to jot them down quickly. One of my friends who is a 
director on the boards of several companies, has made it a 
practice to scribble notes on the top right-hand corner of his 
sheets. After the meeting, he says, he knows where to look 
for those flashes of inspiration. The top right-hand corner is 
his memory cue! 

Jotting down ideas and other reminders to yourself is not 
‘sissy’. On the other hand, it shows that you care to 
remember, that you think something is important enough for you to note it down. 
Surely, somewhere you have noted down the numbers of your credit cards in 
case they get stolen. That’s not being sissy, it’s being sensible. 

Writing down memos to yourself has three winning advantages: 

1. The act of writing is personal, with your fingers guiding the pen across the 
paper. This personalised memo — of something you hear, or something that 



occurs to you — brings your sub-conscious into play. For this reason, 
sometimes just the act of writing down the reminder may be enough to 
enable you to remember it without having to refer to what you've written. 
Even if you don't, you can always recapture it by looking up your jottings. 

2. Writing something down brings your visual power 
into play. What is visual power? When you've read 
something interesting in the newspaper and want to 
share it with your spouse, you'll say, 'It's on the front 
page, at the bottom right-hand corner.' See what I 
mean? You know where that particular report 
appeared. That is visual power. And it comes into play 
also when you write. YouTl remember writing down 
cue itself is often sufficient for you to remember what 
you’ve written. 

3. Writing aids concentration as well. During those few 
minutes you are focusing on what you are writing, 
which you are writing, which helps to store the information better in your 
memory. This is the reason that teachers, lecturers, professors, demonstrators 
write down certain key words or phrases. You hear them, but seeing them on 
the blackboard emphasises them and imprints them more effectively in your 
mind. 

This is also the reason that students are encouraged to take notes. The notes 
are not only for memorising later, but also to make memorising easier by taking 
advantages of the benefits of writing. 

The Best Ways to Take Notes 


How do you take down notes? The best way is shorthand or one of its variations 
such as Shortrite. But if you do not know shorthand, there is another way. Let us 
undertake an exercise. Imagine that the great poet, Rabindranath Tagore, is 
delivering a lecture on his life. This is what he is saying: 

‘I was born in 1861 : that is not an important date in history, but it belongs to a period of our 
history in Bengal. You do not know perhaps that we have our places of pilgrimage in those 
spots where the rivers meet in confluence, the rivers which to us are symbols of the spirit of 
life in nature, and which in their meeting present emblems of the meeting of spirits, the 
meeting of ideals. Just about the time I was born, the currents of three movements had met in 
the life of our country. 









One of those movements was religious, introduced by a very great-hearted man of gigantic 
intelligence, Raja Ram Mohan Roy. It was revolutionary, for he tried to reopen the channel of 
spiritual life which had been obstructed for many years by the sands and debris of creeds that 
were formal and materialistic, fixed in external practices lacking spiritual significance. 

There was a great fight between him and the orthodox who suspected every living idea that 
was dynamic. People who cling to an ancient past have their pride in the antiquity of their 
accumulations, in the sublimity of the time-honoured walls around them. They grow nervous 
and angry when some great spirit, some lover of truth breaks open their enclosure and floods 
it with the sunshine of thought and the breath of life. Ideas cause movement, and all 
movements forward they consider to be a menace against their warehouse security. 

This was happening about the time I was born. I am proud to say that my father was one of 
the great leaders of that movement, a movement for whose sake he suffered ostracism and 
braved indignities. I was born in this atmosphere of the advent of new ideas, which at the 
same time were old, older than all the things that age was proud of. 

There was a second movement, equally important. A certain great man, Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee, who though much older than myself was my contemporary and lived long enough 
for me to see him, was the pioneer in the literary revolution which happened in Bengal about 
that time. 

Our self-expression must find its freedom not only in spiritual ideas but in literary 
manifestations. But our literature had allowed its creative life to vanish. It lacked movement, 
and was fettered by a rhetoric rigid as death. This man was brave enough to go against the 
orthodoxy which believed in the security of tombstones and in that perfection which can only 
belong to the lifeless. He lifted the dead weight of ponderous forms from our language and 
with a touch of his magic wand aroused our literature from her age-long sleep. What a vision 
of beauty she revealed to us when she awoke in the fullness of her strength and grace. 

There was yet another movement started about this time in my country which was called 
National. It was not fully political, but it began to give voice to the mind of our people trying to 
assert their own personality. It was a voice of indignation at the humiliation constantly heaped 
upon us by people who were not oriental, and who had, especially at that time, the habit of 
sharply dividing the human world into the good and the bad according to what was similar to 
their life and what was different. 

This contemptuous spirit of separateness was perpetually hurting us and causing great 
damage to our world of culture. It generated in the young men of our country distrust of all 
things that had come to them as an inheritance from their past. The old Indian pictures and 
other works of art were laughed at by our students in imitation of the laughter of their 
European schoolmasters. The same spirit of rejection, born of utter ignorance, was cultivated 
in other departments of our culture. It was the result of the hypnotism exercised upon the 
minds of the younger generation by people who were loud of voice and strong of arm. 

The spirit of revolt had just awakened when I was born, and some people were already 
trying to stem the tide. This movement had its leaders in my own family, in my brothers and 
cousins, and they stood up to save the people’s mind from being insulted and ignored by the 
people themselves. 

We have to find some basis that is universal, that is eternal, and we have to discover those 
things which have an everlasting value. The national movement was started to proclaim that 
we must be indiscriminate in our rejection of the past. This was not a reactionary movement 
but a revolutionary one, because it set out with a great courage to deny and to oppose all 
pride in mere borrowings. 

These three movements were afoot, and in all three the members of my own family took 



active part. We were ostracised because of our heterodox opinions about religion and, 
therefore, we enjoyed the freedom of the outcaste. We had to build our own world with our 
own thoughts and energy of mind. We had to build it from the foundation, and therefore had to 
seek the foundation that was firm. 

‘As I say, I was born and brought up in an atmosphere of the confluence of three 
movements, all of which were revolutionary. I was born in a family which had to live its own 
life, which led me from my young days to seek guidance for my own self-expression in my 
own inner standard of judgement. The medium of expression doubtless was my mother 
tongue. But the language which belonged to the people had to be modulated according to the 
urging which I as an individual had’. 

How would you jot down the important points in this 
lecture? Remember, the address is not laid out for you 
in print as it is now. Tagore is talking to you. You 
neither have the time to figure out what is important in 
what he is saying, nor can you anticipate what he is 
going to say. I’ll demonstrate with the first two 
paragraphs how you should do it: 

Paragraph One: Born 1891. History. Bengal. Rivers, symbols, meeting, spirits, 
ideals. 3 movements. 

Paragraph Two: Religious. Raja Rammohan Roy. Revolutionary. Reopen 
spiritual channels. Obstructed creeds. Fixed external practices. 

What I’ve noted down above are key words and key phrases that will make 
sense when you later flesh them out into sentences. Regrettably, this method 
does not capture the beauty of Tagore’s language. But for the purpose of 
remembering the substance of the language, poetic phrases are not only 
superfluous but can even impede recall. When you look at your jottings even a 
year later, you should be able to recall what Tagore said, not what you think he 
said. But if your notes are mainly made up of evocative words or phrases, over a 
period of time these words and phrases will have taken on a meaning for you 
quite different from what they conveyed in Tagore’s address. This is because an 
evocative word is multi-faceted and its meaning for you is determined by your 
experiences and your emotions. So, at the stage of recall evocative words in your 
notes could conjure up images and ideas that are your own, not Tagore’s. A key 
word or phrase should have a quality of permanence. When you write it down, it 
should imprint in your mind a specific image, and when, later, you read it in 
your notes, it should summon up in your mind the same specific image. This is 
what makes for accurate recall. 

Note also that besides evocative words and phrases, you should also avoid 





conjunctions, prepositions and pronouns — in the interest of brevity and speed 
in taking down notes. 

Now, I think you are quite clear on this. I suggest you practise with the 
remaining paragraphs of Tagore’s lecture. 

Keep Two Notepads. Here’s Why... 


Writing for remembering is particularly handy because most of us have two 
functional personalities: the personal and the professional. It’s wisest to keep 
them apart. Bosses can be tetchy about employees who chat about their personal 
lives during office hours. And your family, likewise, might not be very 
enthusiastic about listening to your narration of office politics! 

That is why it is wise to have portable notepads, a personal one and a 
professional one. Ideas and thoughts can then be separately jotted down to be 
followed up by the appropriate personality at the appropriate time. 

Lee Iacocca, renowned for his management skills, lists out first thing in the 
morning, in an organised manner, all the things he needs to accomplish during 
that day. By the time he quits his desk in the evening, he has scored them all off! 
His slogan: Tf you care, you remember.’ In practice, it comes down to: Tf you 
care, you remember, and you note it down.’ 

Ideas do not take a by-your-leave before they pop 
into your mind; they are no respecters of time or 
place. A writer-friend of mine said it took her years 
to figure out that those brilliant ideas that flashed 
through her mind when she was asleep somehow 
never saw the light of day. When she awoke in the 
morning, she knew she’d had an idea but she 
couldn’t, for the life of her, imagine what it was. 

T’d comfort myself by saying, “Never mind, it will come back,” ’ she confesses. 
‘But not one of those ideas ever did.’ This is a familiar experience and that being 
the case, I’d advise you to do what she now does: keep a notepad at your 
bedside. When inspiration strikes, harness that flash in a scribble! 

At the end of the year, your notepads will also enable you to conduct a sort of 
annual review. You’ll see what you’ve accomplished, which in itself will be 
gratifying. But equally importantly, your jottings will put things in perspective. 
This will help you avoid mistakes or superfluous tasks the next time round. 












Self-conscious About Writing? Why? 


Some people are self-conscious about writing in company. Take my word — 
there’s nothing neurotic or obsessive about it, nor is it a practice that will 
diminish your image in any way. On the contrary, others will be impressed by 
your methodical habits (including the fact that you carry a notepad and pen), and 
even flattered that you consider what they are saying important enough to jot it 
down! In fact, you’ll find several of them wistfully saying that they too should 
be cultivating this habit — though most of them never get down to it. Which 
only proves one thing — everybody wants a good memory, but everybody is not 
willing to work for it. In any case, why not enrich yourself? Why not jot down a 
delicious recipe, a good book title, the date and time of an interesting TV show? 
Why lose out on an inspiring thought, a poetic phrase or a brilliant idea? 

However, if you do happen to be in a situation 
where it’s simply too inappropriate to be writing 
down something, excuse yourself, saying you’d like 
to visit the cloakroom. Go to the bathroom and ... 
WRITE IT DOWN! 






Chapter 



AND YOU WILL... 


Use your mind, speak 
from your heart... 
and reach out to your 
listeners' hearts! 












A Good Memory 
Makes 

a Great Speaker! 


‘Mindful’ steps to a memorable speech! 


R eading the title of this chapter you might be led to conclude that I’m going to show you 
methods of memorising a speech. You couldn’t be more wrong, my friends! Unless you are a 
trained actor, memorising a speech will only make you sound stilted or studied. You might 
just as well read out your speech! Instead, I’m going to offer you a few guidelines: 


Don’t Memorise Your Speech! 

Never learn your speech by heart. If you do, you won’t be communicating, that 
is, sharing your thoughts and feelings, but merely chanting out a string of words. 

When you write out your speech as a preliminary to memorising it, you will 
be constructing it the way a writer does. And when you deliver it from memory, 
you will be sounding like you are reading out an essay — which in effect you 
will be doing. You won’t sound like you are speaking to your listeners; you’ll 
sound like you are reciting at them. Worse, you will be mentally occupied trying 
to recall your next line, as a result, your pauses will be not for effect but for 
groping. 

Memorising your speech makes you extremely 
word-conscious, and that’s exactly what enhances the 
danger of your mind blanking out. When he was due 
to address Parliament for the first time, Winston 
Churchill, one of the all-time greats in the Speakers’ 

Hall of Fame, found that his mind had gone blank. Not 
a word could he summon up. His eyes gaped as the 
realisation hit him, he blubbered a bit and then he sat down, covered in 
confusion and mortification. He thought he had cooked his goose, that he was 






going to be a non-starter as a statesman. What had gone wrong? The man who 
was later to electrify the world with his ‘Blood, Sweat and Tears’ oratory had 
memorised his first speech from beginning to end! 

Of course, he never repeated that mistake. 

Do Put Your Memory to Work on Your Speech 

I’ll tell you what exactly this means — and what it doesn’t mean. Many people 
think that preparing a speech is a kind of assembly job: pick up a few random 
ideas from here and there, a couple of quotes from the wise and famous, a 
sprinkling of dramatic phrases, a toss-in of clever sentences ... memorise them to 
perfection ... and hey, presto! You have a great speech in your hands. 

Wrong! Absolutely wrong! A great speech begins with 
focused thinking on the subject you have been invited to 
speak on, reading up on it, perhaps even discussing it with 
others who may be qualified to contribute direction or 
ideas to it. Think honestly, not cleverly. From such 
thinking will spring forth a stream of well-considered, 
mellow ideas. More thinking will help to develop and 
expand them. 

This is the stage at which your memory comes to the aid 
of your speech. As you ponder the subject, you are putting 
your memory to work upon it ... picking out thoughts, opinions, convictions, 
ideas, feelings from your great mind-sky, based on your past experiences and 
learning. And from these memories will come the original thinking that is going 
to make your speech fresh and dynamic rather than the stale serving it would be 
if you merely strung together material you have begged, borrowed or stolen. 

Remember, we live in the Infotech Age, a time of information overload, in 
fact. Your audience may already be well-stocked with information on the subject 
you are going to speak on. So, if you just trot out more information, they are 
likely to walk away feeling cheated. At the end of your speech, your audience 
should feel it has gained something new — a new insight, a new perspective. So, 
do not hesitate to put forth your own point of view, even to propose a plan of 
action if that is relevant. And from where does this insight, this proposal come? 
It is garnered from your memories and from the multiple associations that they 
trigger off. It is what we call wisdom. And wisdom is what distinguishes a great 
speaker from a good one. 

To open your mind to these associative memories, you must be in a relaxed 







state. This state of relaxation is not the rest or sleep that diminishes fatigue. It is 
a state of dynamic peace. Emptied of conscious thoughts, your mind is virginal 
ground, what the Zen masters called ‘the beginner’s mind’. It is the springboard 
of vision, freshness, individuality, inspiration. All of these will add uniqueness 
and vitality to the speech you are preparing. 

More insights will arrive as you read up on the subject. This does not mean 
just reading up a string of books, but reading with intelligence. Which means 
that each time something strikes you as you’re reading, you associated it with 
something you already know. Your association gives it more meaning and depth. 
Again, you can make such associations with your own experiences and emotions 
only when your memory power is robust. 

As you think, read and talk about the subject, ideas will start tumbling forth, 
gushing forth in fact. Write them down! Not necessarily as full sentences, but as 
key phrases or in point form. Striking quotations you come across will, of 
course, have to be jotted down verbatim. So too bits of thrilling or inspiring 
verse. 

Allow your mind to soak up these thoughts, ideas and insights like a sponge. 
Dwell on them, wallow in them. Don’t just think of what you’ve put down on 
paper, but feel it. Let it get into your bones, so to say, and become a living part 
of you. 

It’s a good idea at this stage to try and encapsulate the central idea or theme of 
your speech in one compact and memorable sentence. Jot it down and repeat it a 
few times so that it becomes imprinted in your psyche. When that happens, 
anything you come across or experience during your waking hours that relates to 
this theme gets added to your notes. 

You’ll find, of course, that you’ve put down many 
more ideas, bits of information, quotations, statistics 
than you’re ever going to use in your speech. That’s 
okay. Though you may not use them all, each 
scribble further channelises your thinking in the 
direction of your theme, nudges your memory along. 

Now, distil the essence of what you’ve jotted 
down and organise these thoughts. That’s your 
speech! Or, more precisely, your speech plan. So let’s discuss how you can go 
about it. 




Prepare a Speech Plan 


Broadly, your speech plan should be based on this outline: 

1. You must first catch the interest of your audience with a joke or a small but 
pointed anecdote. 

2. You must win the confidence of your audience by projecting confidence 
yourself ... confidence but not arrogance. You can say how you were once 
misguided until there came a turning point... 

3. You will then come to the body of your talk. You will state your facts, 
confident that you have an audience that is ready to listen because you have 
already got it on your side. If possible, you will add local interest or flavour 
because there’s nothing like that to win the hearts of your audience. 

4. Now you will sum up and re-state your theme — the one you’ve already put 
into that one small, unforgettable sentence. You will motivate your listeners 
to think about the new insight you are offering them, to identify with your 
proposal (if you have one), and to follow through on it. 

Perhaps, if it fits in, you can have a closing anecdote, something that 
allows you to sign off on a light but sincere note. 

5. And now you will sit down. One of the worst mistakes a speaker can make 
is to go on speaking long after he has finished what he has to say. 

Your speech plan will be available to you for reference in the form of notes 
rather than an essay-style write-up. It’s a kind of midway point — somewhere 
between memorising the speech and delivering it extempore. 

An alternative presentation plan is to do as the 
ancient Greeks did when they delivered a flawless 
three-hour oration: associate the speech with your 
own house. Think of the opening paragraphs as the 
front door and the entrance passageway, and the 
body of your speech as the living room, bedroom, 
kitchen, dining room, bathroom, in the natural order 
you’d walk through them. End up by associating 
your conclusion with your balcony. 

Before you actually go on stage, practise 
delivering your speech to your family or friends, referring to your notes from 




time to time. You already know what you’re going to be saying about each point 
or you wouldn’t have jotted it down in the first place. Practising before a live 
audience will also help you check out the logic of your reasoning, check out 
whether you’re too long-winded, whether your speech makes the impact you’re 
seeking. 

What if a live audience is unavailable? Practise 
delivering that speech to yourself. Look at your 
outline, take up each point and start talking to 
yourself about it. Talk with feeling, and you’ll find 
the words flowing out, surging forth. Where are all 
those words coming from? From the storehouse of 
your memory, that granary of impressions, feelings 
and countless mind-pictures. And because they are 
sincere words, you won’t have to grope for them. In fact, you’re likely to be 
amazed at how easily you will deliver that speech to yourself! If you try it a 
second and then a third time, the words may not be the very same, but they’ll 
communicate the same thoughts and feelings. And you’ll be getting closer and 
closer to a polished speech! 

Don’t Worry About Nervousness 

Remember that all speakers, no matter how polished and experienced, and no 
matter how much apparent confidence they exude, feel nervous before they step 
on stage. Take a leaf out of their book: the best way to overcome nervousness is 
to look confident. The more nervous you’re feeling inside, the more self- 
assuredly you must step up to the microphone. It works! Your body language 
will send positive messages to your mind and your nervous energy will 
transform itself into enthusiasm. 

(In fact, the nervousness that precedes the delivery of 
a speech is a favourable sign because it is brought on by 
a rush of adrenalin as your body and mind prepare to 
take on the challenge of squaring off at a podium before 
an expectant audience. As you begin your speech, this 
same adrenalin will inject pep and punch into what 
you’re saying. So, you see, what you really have to 
worry about is if you don’t feel at all nervous as you step 

up to mat miKei ) 

But nervousness is different from fear — or sheer panic. Fear is a negative 








emotion and it needs to be worked right out of your mind. It helps if you can fuel 
your mind with positive, self-enhancing messages instead. Think of it this way. 
Obviously, to those who have invited you, you are a person of some standing, or 
a specialist in the subject, or a thinker who will make his listeners think. So 
remember, as you step on stage and before the microphone your audience is 
literally and metaphorically looking up at and to you as a somebody — not a 
nobody. That fact itself is a great confidence-booster. 

The knowledge that you’ve researched your subject well and that you can 
speak authoritatively on it is another confidence-booster. 

As you begin your speech, you’ll notice certain members of the audience 
looking at you with particularly attentive and friendly faces. Speak directly to 
them: you’ll find that their unspoken endorsement will infuse you with greater 
self-assurance and that you’ll reach out more easily to the rest of your audience. 

In your delivery, use strong, simple language. Avoid bombastic 
pronouncements, transparent propaganda and anything else that your audience 
will recognise as sheer poppycock. If you speak from the heart — as you must 
— you won’t need to sound clever. You will discover that the speeches which 
get the best response are the ones that simply say what you mean. That is all 
there is to effective communication. Simplicity and sincerity. 


Do Look at Your Audience 


Not memorising your speech has another advantage. You will be looking at your 
audience. And you will be able to see their reactions as your speech progresses. 
If you see them looking puzzled, you will be able to stop right there and clarify a 
point. If you find them looking enlightened, you will be even more inspired and 
every word you speak after that will carry a greater charge. If you find your 
listeners looking bored, you will know that you should change track or lighten 
up with an appropriate joke. 

Do Trust Your Memory 


If you’ve cultivated the right attitude of interest and if you’ve practised the 



methods of recall outlined in the earlier chapters of this book, your memory 
force will have been enhanced. And you can rest assured that your memory is a 
trustworthy fellow. If you trust your memory, you will be able to feel, and 
therefore project, more confidence and ease while delivering your speech. 

Onstage, refer to your notes, take up each point and speak about it — just as 
you did when you practised at home. Think of it as a chat rather than a speech 
and you’ll do just fine. You’ll be talking to rather than talking down to your 
audience, you’ll be using words naturally rather than for effect, and you’ll be 
referring to your notes also as a natural process. 

If you need to include statistics and figures in your speech, again know that 
you don’t need to memorise them using the chain-association method. It’s 
acceptable to read them out, raising your head every now and then to emphasise 
what you’re saying as well as to gauge the audience reaction. Nobody expects 
you to be a memory-machine spewing out numbers. 

But the chain-association method will help you when later you need to make a 
point based on the figures you’ve read out. You’ll be able to associate the two 
and be more convincing because of your associative memory strength. This is 
one of the many ways in which a good memory will help you to think on your 
feet and thereby deliver a more effective speech. 

Trust Your Memory’s ‘Reserve Power’ 

A novelist-friend of mine was invited by a women’s Readers’ Club. The subject 
for discussion was her novel, a story about a young girl who was burnt as a sati 
and is reborn. The author was asked, ‘Do you believe in reincarnation?’ 

‘Yes,’ said my friend at once. ‘But what I learnt from my protagonist is that 
you don’t need to be literally reborn. If you value life, you can experience 
several rebirths in the same lifetime. The scope is tremendous.’ 

At this, many of her listeners’ eyes lit up, some heads nodded vigorously, 
some of the women seemed to focus inwards. 

How would you describe their reaction? Enlightened. A surge of inner 
awareness. In effect: instant connection. The novelist had not trotted out various 
incidents of rebirth which, indeed, she had read about in the course of her 
research for the book. What she had done, instead, was to add her wisdom to the 
knowledge she had garnered on the subject. 

And I’ll tell you one thing more. My friend was not prepared to be called upon 
to give a speech. She had been told she was the chief guest, that it would be a 



discussion. When she arrived, she found she was scheduled to be introduced as 
the ‘chief guest and main speaker’! She was naturally a little nervous at this 
discovery. But since she had worked so much on her subject, thought about it so 
much while writing her book, she found her memory force working for her as 
she spoke — extempore! 

The most amazing thing is that my friend had never before given a speech, 
never entered an elocution contest or a debate. She is a writer who prefers to 
keep to herself. Any kind of publicity or promotion makes her tense and tighten 
up. 

I think this is a classic example of how the memory force works for you. 
‘How did you manage?’ I asked her. 

‘I didn’t think of myself as the main speaker,’ she replied. ‘I looked at the 
expectant, friendly eyes around me. They seemed to feel I knew something they 
didn’t. I told them frankly that I had not been aware that I was scheduled to 
speak and that I had not prepared any kind of speech. They didn’t seem to mind. 
They said, “Tell us about your book and how you came to write it.” So I began. 
After that, the words seemed to flow effortlessly!’ She added, ‘I guess it was 
easy because I’d got to know the protagonist of my book so well that I could 
literally see the world from her point of view. So, it was as if, were her 
spokesperson appealing to everybody not to hold life so cheaply.’ 



I can explain why my normally reserved friend found it so easy. She had read 
and collected a hundred times more information than she could possibly use. 
And this information had filtered down to her mindscape. When she needed it, it 
was pushed to her consciousness by her memory force. This is what Dale 
Carnegie calls the ‘reserve power’ that infuses colour, vigour and, yes, wisdom 
into a speech. 

So, as you see, there are no rules for successful speech-making save this one: 
BE YOURSELF. Speak from the heart. Reach out to your listeners’ hearts. 


When you speak with your 'feeling mind’, your ‘thinking mind’ will follow. 
And your memory force will be unstoppable! 




Chapter 



AND YOU WILL... 


‘Outsmart’ your brain 
and literally ‘change 
it for the better'! 













Memory Tricks 
and Treats 


Fun ways to prompt recall! 


M any people don’t remember because they find it too tedious to memorise anything. This very 
often is a result of childhood conditioning. During their schooldays they were so bored out of 
their minds trying to memorise the multiplication tables, dates, formulae, state capitals, 
poems, that they now recoil at the thought of committing any facts to memory. In fact, my 
experience has brought me a valuable insight. Children who come from either an acutely unhappy 
background or from an extremely secure, balanced one, develop good memories. But those who 
grow up bored as a result of excessive wealth and luxury and pampering are the ones who have 
never been able to stoke what I call the Learning Emotion. Which is why I have decided to include 
this chapter of memory tricks and treats, I think Mnemosyne would have approved! 

Who’s Mnemosyne? She is the mythological Greek goddess of Memory! It’s 
from her name that we get the word, ‘mnemonics’, which refers to the art and 
techniques of improving memory. 

But let me assure you right at the beginning of this chapter that all the 
memory-improving tricks in it are treats! They are fun! Scientists are sold on 
them. Critics carp and say they are just another way of cramming your mind 
with more stuff than you really need. In my view, these critics are needlessly 
insulting our intelligence. After all, we are free to choose whatever information 
we want to memorise and to shrug off what we don’t. In fact, their criticism 
surprises me, because developing a robust memory fuels your interest in the 
world of knowledge, in the people you encounter and interact with, in life itself 
... and this enhanced interest in turn empowers your memory. It is a process of 
mutual back-scratching! And you are the richer for it. 

The story of Stephen Powelson comes to my mind. 

He was a Harvard graduate who worked as a company executive. One fine day, his firm shut 
down its European operations. And Powelson, at 60, found himself joining the ranks of the 
unemployed. Enforced retirement stared him in the face. But Powelson was not about to 





passively allow himself to become one of those retired folk who drift along, aimless and 
lonesome. To avoid this prospect, he knew, he 
had to keep his mind ‘on its toes’. He wondered 
how he could best do this. One day, he idly 
plucked out his timeworn, college copy of 
Homer’s Iliad. Not the English translation, but 
the original Greek edition. Browsing through it, 
he was delighted to find that, so many years 
down the road, he still remembered the first 100 
lines of the epic. So, Powelson set out to do 
something unusual. To memorise the entire 
epic — 24 books, containing 15,693 lines of 
verse! Just to give you an idea of how 
momentous a memorisation project this is, if you were to hold a reading session of the Iliad, it 
would take 18 hours of non-stop reading to go through the entire edition! 

But Powelson memorised those 24 books. Sitting in his home in Versailles, France, he 
conquered the Iliad. It took him 10 years, but he did it! 

Just think of an unemployed man finding such purpose in life, rising to such a 
stupendous challenge and emerging a winner! Patience, perseverance, interest ... 
Powelson had them all. Now, which critic would want to rob him of his victory? 

If you had an elder sister or brother who helped you with your studies, you 
may already be familiar with some of those memorising tricks that students use 
to smoothen the rough passage of the academic years. In fact, reading this 
chapter will probably have you recalling facts and figures because you’ll 
recognise the memory cues. Anyway here they are: 

A Year’s Calendar At Your Fingertips: The Sunday Treat! 



You can amaze your friends by telling them the precise day on which any date of 
the year falls! No, you don’t have to learn a calendar by heart! Let’s do it for the 
year 2000: You just need to learn a 12-digit number to know all 365 days of the 
year! For 2000, the number is 265 274 263 753. 

How did I get this number? Each number is the first Sunday of each month 
starting with January and ending with December. So it’s like this: 


JAN 

2 

JUL 

2 


FEB 

6 

AUG 

6 


MAR APR MAY 

5 2 7 

SEP OCT NOV 

3 7 5 


JUN 

4 

DEC 

3 


Say, your friend tells you to name the day on which August 25 falls. 




Here’s how you quickly do it: 

The first Sunday in August is the 6th. So, the next Sunday will be the 13th, the 
next the 20th. 

Add five days to Sunday the 20th and you get Friday the 25th. 

Or, you can work it backwards. The first Sunday in August is the 6th. So the 
next Sunday will be the 13th, the next the 20th, the next the 27th. Work 
backwards two days and you get Friday the 25th! 

So there you are. By memorising 12 numbers, you 
appear to your fascinated audience as if you have 
memorised all the 365 dates and days for the entire 
year! 

Easy Verse for Recalling Dates: The 
Rhyming Treat! 


If you have a problem remembering an important date, you can make up a rhyme 


with it for better recall. Like: 

In nineteen hundred and forty-seven, 
India became an independent heaven 

or 




In fourteen hundred and ninety-two, 

Columbus sailed the ocean blue. 

It’s a great way to memorise dates. You can introduce your child to this fun 
method so that s/he won’t be overwhelmed at the thought of remembering 
historical dates. All children love rhymes. And they enjoy making up their own! 


Remembering The Right Spelling: The Letters Trick! 














Many people have a problem spelling a word, particularly is: should it be ie or ei 
in that word? Here are some tricks to resolve the question: 



1. Is it piece or peice? 

It is piece. 

Memory cue : A piece of pie! 

2. It is niece or neice? 

It is niece. 

Memory cue : A nice niece. 

3. It is cieling or ceiling? 

It is ceiling. 

Memory cue : A celestial ceiling. 

(Some teachers ask their students to learn the rhyme: ‘i before e except c.’ But 
this is inaccurate. While, with this rhyme, they learn how to spell ceiling, they 
mis-spell seize, weird, leisure.) 4. Take leave for leisure. 

5. Weird is a we e bit crazy! 

6. Seize the reins. 

Use your imagination to create such memory cues and you will never again 
have to wonder whether it is ie or ei\ 

Abbreviations As Cues: The Short-and-sweet Treat! 

Almost every student uses abbreviations as quick cues. But this is only the 
second step in the remembering process. For example, you have to first 
memorise the names of the five Great Lakes in America — Huron, Ontario, 
Michigan, Erie, Superior. Once you know them, you can take the first alphabet 
of each lake’s name and form a word out of them. For the five Great Lakes, you 
get a lovely, convenient word: HOMES. 


Huron 


H 





Ontario O 

Michigan M 

Erie E 

Superior S 



The bonus here is that you can remember the cue, HOMES, with another cue! 
Namely, that the five Great Lakes are HOMES for fish! 

Similarly, first memorise India’s seven mountain ranges: Vindhyas, Satpuras, 
Himalayas, Aravalis, Patkai, Eastern Ghats, Sahyadris. Next, take the first 
alphabet of each name and form a word out of them. For the seven mountain 
ranges, it is: V-SHAPES. 


Vindhyas V 

Satpuras : S 

Himalayas H 

Aravalis A 

Patkai P 

Eastern Ghats E 

Sahyadris S 


Once again, here, you get a picturesque second cue. That mountain ranges are 
inverted V-SHAPES! 

This method is effective because we’ve grown up on initials as forms of 
abbreviation, the initials of a name, for example. Sometimes a person’s first and 
second names have been abbreviated into initials and made into a nickname — 
JRD as in JRD Tata; JFK as in the popular sobriquet for Kennedy, and so on. Or, 
USA, UK ... If you notice, none of these initials form a word, yet they are locked 
into memory from constant use. It is because we already have this ability to 
remember abbreviations that new ones like HOMES and V-SHAPES come easy. 

Keep in mind that different people remember things in different ways. Each 
one’s ability will depend on his or her experience. Also, you won’t always get 
convenient abbreviations like HOMES and V-SHAPES from the initials. In 
which case, you can try a different trick. 

Sentence Formation: The Standin Trick! 


I learnt a trick from a musician who had trouble remembering the lines on the 
music staff, the treble clef — EGBDF until a fellow-student gave him a simple 





sentence to memorise: Every Good Boy Does Fine. 

E Every £ G B D F 

G Good 

B Boy 

D Does 

F Fine 

Here’s one more which uses absurd association to remember the seven colours 
of the rainbow: Richard Of York Gained Battles In Vain. 



Richard 

Of 

York 

Gained 

Battles 

!n 

Vain 


Red 

Orange 

Yellow 

Green 

Blue 

Indigo 

Violet 


Some have found the abbreviation, VIBGYOR, more convenient to remember 
the seven colours by. The question here is whether this abridgement is accurate 
and practical. Is the rainbow’s uppermost arc violet or red? Here’s where 
Richard’s battle comes in handy! Of course, the best way to remember the 
colours of the arc is to reconstruct the visual picture from your understanding of 
science. You know that infra-red and ultra-violet are wave-lengths at either end 
of the colour spectrum. Now, use that knowledge to remember the sequence of 
the spectrum: red must pass through orange to become yellow, and so on. This is 
an example of how you use your memory intelligently. 


Two Final Memory Tricks 


Many people still have a hard time remembering how many days each month 
has. For them I recommend the childhood ditty: Thirty days hath September, 
April, June and November. 

All the rest have 31 

Except February which has one 
more than 28 in a leap year! 

Equally, I love the simple method I learnt when an elder sister was teaching 
her younger one. Close your fist and look at the knuckles. Every knuckle stands 













for a month with 31 days. Every hollow between the knuckles stands for 
February or a month with 30 days. Try it. YouTl find yourself chanting as you 
touch the knuckles and the hollows: Teak: January; hollow: February; peak; 
March; hollow: April...’ and so on! 

And finally, do you want to remember the height 
of Mount Fujiyama? It is 12,365 feet high — 12 
months and 365 days in a year! Isn’t that a wonderful 
association? How can you ever forget Fuji’s height in 
feet after that? 

Workshop Extra-1 

Question-Answer Special 


Over the years, I’ve been asked innumerable interesting, 
even provocative, questions about memory. It remains one 
of the biggest mysteries of the fascinating human mind. For 
instance, all the experiments in the words have not yet been 
able to figure out whether the laboratory rat has a similar or 
a different memory compared to a man’s. A little progress 
has been made in the scientific investigation of this frontier 
of the mind, but much, much more is still plagued by big 
question marks. Nonetheless, I’ve compiled the posers that 
have been tossed at me most frequently, and tried to answer 
them as accurately as possible. 

Q: Is it true that every bit of information we receive gets stored in our memory and that, if we only 
learn how to retrieve it, we can all be memory giants? 

A: In a sense, yes. But there’s a vital difference between the hard disk 
storage of a computer and the memory of a human being. A computer will 
always be able to give you the exact stored information. A human being’s 
memory will not be so exact and unchanging. It is an evolving, creative 
faculty. A romantic, for instance, will look at the past through his regulation 
rose-tinted glasses. Even if he tries to describe it exactly as it was, his 
narration will be coloured by his perception. Distance will lend enchantment 
to his view. 



12,365 



Our memory is subjective and interpretative. In some ways, though, you can 






still call it 'loosely accurate’. Though I suspect that every stage of life has 
its own version of accuracy! 

Q: But facts are facts. If we don’t remember them accurately, doesn’t that mean we have a poor 

memory? 

A: Who is to judge the 'factual’ aspect of the fact? For instance, if the 
romantic visits his childhood home after long years, he will find it in reality 
to be much smaller than he ‘remembered’ it. Or, a tree he thought of as a 
giant-sized specimen, would turn out to be pretty average in size. Which 
would you say is more accurate — his past memory or his present 
perception? 

Q: How does a photographic memory work? 

A: A photographic memory develops an ability called 
'synthesia’ — where the senses intermingle. Certain 
words trigger off colour and touch sensations. So do 
musical notes or sounds. Which means that the brain can 
turn anything into stirring, stimulating images that imprint 
themselves in the mind. Leonardo da Vinci was one such 
genius endowed with a photographic memory. He could 
sketch a detailed portrait of a person after seeing her or 

Q: Is hypnotism a foolproof method for revealing truths hidden in our sub-conscious? 

A: Hypnotism can be foolproof if the person being hypnotised is a willing 
and open-minded subject. For instance, in 1976 there was an incident in 
which a school bus carrying 28 children was hijacked. Under hypnosis the 
driver was able to ‘remember’ all but the last digit of the number plate of the 
hijackers’ van. This enabled the police to identify and arrest the kidnappers 
and rescue 26 children. But had the driver been terrified out of his wits, the 
deep-rooted fear within him would have blocked his memory. This has been 
demonstrated in several experiments. People can lie or give a distorted 
version of the truth even under hypnosis! 

Q: Should we always register a fact consciously for it to become a true memory? 

A: Preferably, yes. But you never know what level of consciousness can 



store a memory! Many patients under anaesthesia 
are able to recall the entire conversation between 
the surgeons during the operation! Not unaided, 
but, again, under hypnosis. 

Q: Is a good memory something one is born with? 

A: I think we are all born with different levels of 
recall ability. But, ultimately, how well you 
remember depends on your desire and interest in 
doing so, and on how much effort you are willing 
to put into it. I knew an obese little boy who was the butt of everybody’s 
jokes. He put on a cheerful, sporting front, but he worked hard at building 
up storehouse of general knowledge. Soon he had all kinds of information at 
his fingertips, including trivia! And people began to respect him. But earlier 
he hadn’t shown any signs of being a memory giant. Unless we thoroughly 
know every person’s childhood experiences, we shall never be able to really 
say whether some are born with the memory of geniuses. 



Q: Is it true that we can remember things better in our sleep than when we’re awake? 



tapes is yet to be said! 


A: Though I do recommend sleeping over a problem 
to allow solutions to come through, I think staying 
awake is still the best way to remember something! 
No scientific research has yet shown that you can 
remember anything when you are in deep sleep. In a 
light sleep, perhaps — that’s the premise on which 
subliminal tapes work. But the last word on those 


Q: Why is it that older people can remember their childhood or youth so vividly, yet can’t recall 
what they did last week? Doesn’t this indicate that short-term memory declines with age? 

A: This is the biggest memory myth I’ve ever come across! You’ll never 
find seniors who are working or otherwise engaged in an interesting 
occupation exhibiting a ‘poor’ memory of last week! It’s the lonely, world- 
weary ones, to whom last week is as dull and depressing as this week who 
can’t recall recent happenings. The staleness, dreariness is what leads them 
into wistful recollections of brighter, youthful days — it’s as if they are 
trying desperately to ‘forget’ the boredom of their present life. 










Q: But, what about Alzheimer’s disease? Doesn’t that prove that memory deteriorates with age? 


A: If that were so, every person who lives to a ripe old age would be struck 
by Alzheimer’s. But this doesn’t happen. It is not that a deteriorating 
memory brings on Alzheimer’s, but that Alzheimer’s affects the memory. 
Scientists know today that Alzheimer’s is a specific organic condition that 
develops only in some human brains. It destroys brain cells and blocks 
communication between cells; in the process, it slowly but relentlessly 
erases a lifetime of memories. What brings it on and what makes some 
people vulnerable are only two of the innumerable questions about 
Alzheimer’s that still await scientific answers. What we do know for sure: 
Alzheimer’s is overwhelmingly a disease of very old age. Memory loss 
isn’t! 


Q: How much can a person remember over a lifetime? 

A: How many stars are there in the sky?! But, one estimate holds it to be 
one quadrillion separate bits of information! 

Workshop Extra-ll 

Exercises To Muscle Up Your Mind! 

The assertion of neurologists that even the most creative among us use only 
about 10 per cent of our brains’ potential is a troubling thought — as it should 
be. The good news is that we can do a lot to strengthen our mental powers. 
Psychobiologists have found that the basis for 'smarter brains’ is not so much 
the size of the brain or the number of brain cells per se, but the number of 
networks interlacing these cells. The more elaborate the network, the better the 
communication among the brain’s cells, and the more efficiently the brain 
functions. And, the ‘mind-blowing’ discovery of intelligence research is this: 
that we can increase the number of interweaving networks in our brains. In other 
words, we can keep getting ‘brainier’. It’s in our hands! 

How do we do this? By creating and living in an ‘enriched environment’, one 
that challenges our brains in new ways, extends our range of interests, expands 
our intellectual horizons. Such mental stimulation actually affects the physical 
structure of our brains, research has found! Now, isn’t that an exhilarating 
discovery? 

But how do you go about challenging your brain to scale greater heights? 



There are various routes: brain teasers, problem¬ 
solving, learning a new language, learning a new 
skill, reading a book on a subject you’ve never 
explored before. This Workshop brings you a 
sampling of brain exercises that challenge specific 
mental functions such as memory, logic and analysis, 
comprehension. Though each exercise is designed to test a different aspect of 
mental functioning, taken together the workout challenges and stretches The 
muscles of your mind’ in the same way that physical exercise challenges and 
tones the muscles of your body. And as your mind responds to the challenge, 
your memory power will inevitably be enhanced. 

There are 6 exercises in this Workshop. Before you begin each one, take 
several deep, rhythmic breaths; this will keep your mind in a relaxed yet alert 
state. Ensure you are in a noise-proof, interference-free environment so that you 
can bring the full focus of your concentration to bear on this exercise session. 



Exercise # 1 


Choose the word or phrase that is opposite in meaning to the numbered word: 


1. Camaraderie 


• distraction 

• aristocratic 

• friendship 

• enmity 


2. Fetid 


• pleasant smell 

• terrible smell 


• thin and skeletal 



• hot-tempered 


3. Virago 

• fierce 

• saint 

• highly talented 

• fraud 

4. Veto 

• disagree violently 

• underestimate 

• agree 

• beyond grief 

5. Chimerical 

• realistic 

• surreal 

• powerful 

• acclaimed by peers 

Exercise # 2 

Choose the correct word from the brackets. 

1. Your writing is (eligible, illegible). 

2. She suffers from (aural, oral) pain. 

3. The workout cycle is (stationary, stationery). 

4. His T-shirt is (loose, lose). 



5. Every resident was present (except, accept) Rita. 


Exercise # 3 


Crack the code to get the words these letters stand in 
for: 1. CSBLF 

2. BLJNCP 

3. MJGFTUZMF 

4. DOPTUBOUJOPQMF 

5. SVCCFS XPPE 



Exercise # 4 


1. Add in the appropriate missing word: Tuesday is to Thursday, as 

Saturday is to_’ 

2. Make a new word by adding to words below the correct alphabet 
from those given (no plurals and no proper nouns): (i) sing (ii) win 
(iii) talk (iv) pain 

Choose from: (i) T (ii) E (iii) T (iv) S 

3. Re-arrange the jumbled alphabets to make works. 

(Clue: Animals or Birds). 

(i) EGOSO (ii) RGIET (iii) ACT (iv) KERAD 

4. If July 1, 1998 is Wednesday, what is August 1, 1998? 

5. My mother is the sister of your brother. Flow am I related to you? 

Exercise # 5 

1. If a=l, b=2, c=3, etc. what word does the following number make? 

9451. 

(a) Aunt (b) Bear (c) Idea (d) Fare. 

2. If DQA means BOY, what does UKV mean? 

3. Insert the single word that can precede all the three words below: FIORN TREE LACE 

4. Fill in the three blanks using the same seven alphabets in the same order: THE _ 

WRITER WAS_ 

TO WRITE, BECAUSE HE HAD_. 

5. What is the 16th alphabet? 











Exercise # 6 


Each scrambled word below describes a quality you need for a good memory. 
Unscramble the alphabets and find the words: • STERNITE 

• UMBIQUELIRI 
•SENSEPON 
•TRITENNACOONE 

• MOSTIMIP 

• NIMMETTOMC 


Answers to Exercises 


Exercise # 1 

l.(d) 2. (a) 3. (b) 4. (c) 5. (a) 

Exercise # 2 

1. illegible 2. aural 3. stationary 4. loose 5. except 
Exercise # 3 

1. BRAKE 2. AKIMBO 3. LIFESTYLE 
4. CONSTANTINOPLE 5. RUBBER WOOD 
Exercise # 4 

1. Monday 

2. (i) singe (ii) twin / wine (iii) stalk (iv) paint 

3. (i) goose (ii) tiger (iii) cat (iv) drake 

4. Saturday 

5. niece or nephew 

Exercise # 5 

1. Idea 2. Sit 3. Shoe 
4. Notable; not able; no table 5. P 
Exercise # 6 

1. Interest 2. Equilibrium 3. Openness 
4. Concentration 5. Optimism 6. Commitment 

Besides these 6 specific exercises, there are other regular mental workouts you 
can do to get and keep your mind in top gear. Here are some examples. Once 



you get the idea, you can even devise your own on similar lines: 

• Recite the alphabet backward from Z to A as quickly as you are able to. 

• Say aloud the names of 20 parts of the body, numbering them as you go 
along. Thus, '1 — nose; 2 — mouth ...' 

• Read at least one item in a section of the paper that you normally skip, say, 
the sports or the business pages. 

• Work at a crossword puzzle or the Jumble word game. 

• Take a walk along your regular route, but imagine you're doing it with a 
visitor to your city and that you're describing the place to him — you'll find 
yourself observing the landscape in a way you may never have before, even 
seeing things you had 'overlooked' before — such as the two gul mohur 
trees just past the bus-stop, the intricate latticework of a mosque ... 

• Take a random word out of a book or newspaper, say, 'hit'. For the next five 
minutes, try to list as many words or phrases as you can that tie in with this 
word. For instance, hard hit; hit it off; hit below the belt; hit upon; hit the 
nail on the head; hitman; hit out... 

• Take up volunteer work. 

• Learn a new skill such as juggling balls, throwing a boomerang or eating 
with chopsticks. 

• Try doing an everyday activity in a new way, say, drinking your tea with 
the cup held in the opposite hand, or sleeping on the opposite end of the 
bed. 



No longer is it a foregone conclusion that your 
mental faculties will deteriorate as you age. The more 
you challenge your brain, the more you oblige it to 
work, the better your chances of staying alert and 
keeping or even creating an efficient memory. 



